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GENTLEMEN, 


I come now to consider an important set 
of cases, those in which the uterus is rup- 
tured during parturition, an accident which 
almost always involves the life of the fetus, 
and most generally, also, that of the parent. 
These cases confer a greater degree of re- 
sponsibility on the practitioner than what 
arises from the Cesarian operation itself ; 
for by it, when early resorted to, the foetus 
must very generally be saved ; and of late 
years, it would seem by the periodical press, 
that on the Continent, in most instances, 
the life of the mother has also been pre- 
served, 

From the indifference with which that 
illiberal and intolerant junto, the College 
of Physicians of London, as well as some 
other physicians and mechanics of the pro- 
fession, have affected to treat, not only mid- 
wifery, but those even who practise the 
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art, 1 would not be surprised if, among my | 


auditors, there might be some who, in imi- | 
| lightened the profession on this subject ; 


tation of a late celebrated professor, in a 
northern university, may think the art so 
simple, that the study of it is fit only for 
fools or illiterate old women ; or who, like 
Sir Anthony Oyster, of recent stultilo- 
quence, think, that the practice of it by men 
should altogether be relinquished, on the 
score of immorality. But, in consideration 
of the formidable nature of such accidents, 
and that their victims constitute the most 
interesting portion of the community, I trust 
you will study this department of your pro- 
fession with that integrity which should 
distinguish men whose future lives are to 
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be consecrated to the cause of humanity, 
and that you will not suffer the babbling of 
fools to influence your better reason ; or the 
dictates of envy and malice to guide your 
actions. I think I hear some one say, that 
such cases are of rare occurrence! Yes, 
truly, because the sympathy of relatives for 
the deceased is often an insuperable barrier 
to dissection, and the grave can tell no tales! 
But allowing that accidents of this nature 
do not happen above once in 2000 labours, 
or once in the whole course of a long and 
extensive practice, might not this solitary 
instance, if mismanaged, be followed by the 
loss of practice, and lasting disgrace to the 
medical attendant ; or, if the efforts of the 
practitioner were crowned with success, 
what solace would it not afford to a circle 
of relations and friends ? 

Although this accident must have occa- 
sionally happened from a very remote pe- 
riod, yet we do not find any observations in 
the writings of the ancients which would 
lead us to infer that it was known to them, 
Albucasis, in his chapter de Extractione 
Fatus mortui, certainly relates a case, where, 
after the death, and retention of the fetus 
in the abdomen, the woman again conceived, 
and, after a considerable interval, fetal 
bones, and a considerable quantity of mat- 
ter, were discharged at the umbilicus. Al- 
bucasis does not appear to have been aware 
of all the circumstances of this case, though, 
as you will soon be better able to under- 
stand, it was probably an example of the 
accident under consideration. To the 
French accoucheurs of the 15th century, 
however, the merit is due of having en- 


and, since that period, the accident has been 
frequently recognised by practitioners of 
other countries. 

Laceration of the uterus has been met 
with in the early months of pregnancy, 
oftener, however, in the latter months, but 
more frequently still during parturition, 
from the commencement of uterine dilata- 
tion until the last moment of the expulsion 
of the fetus. In the Gazette de Santé, for 
March 1824, a case is recorded, where a 
woman, wtat. 35, in the fourth month of 


her fifth pregnancy, had her uterus ruptured 
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from a fit of passion, and subsequent vio- 
lent exertion ; she died of Bee om four- 
teen hours after the accident was supposed 
to have happened. 

Malformation and narrowness of the pel- 
vis, contraction of the vagina from callus 
or cicatrix, and enlargement of the cranium 
from disease or overgrowth, are the causes 


which usually predispose to this accident. 


Hull’s defence of the Cesarian section, 
there are cases related, in which the abdo- 
minal and uterine parietes were torn by the 
horns of outrageous animals. 

If you will call to rememberance the ob- 
servations which were offered at an early 
period of the course, in speaking of the 
structure and condition of the gravid uterus, 
you will readily understand how this organ 


The exciting causes are not so numerous as escapes unhurt, where females have been 
they were at one time supposed to be ; ex- | exposed to severe injury. During the whole 

inary motion of the fetus, external of pregnancy the uterus is not tense, but 
violence, the injudicious use of instruments, | appears quite relaxed, which, with its plas- 
and violent uterine action, have been men- tic structure, enables it to yield when vio- 
tioned. In regard to the first of thelatterclass lent pressure is exerted upon the abdomen, 
of causes, I am not acquainted with any case, | whereby it is less liable to injury than if it 
either from the literature of the profession, | were in a state of complete distention. The 
or from any other source, in which rupture uterus and fwtus are still further protected 
of the uterus could be ascribed to the strug-| externally by the abdominal parietes; and, 
gies of the foetus ; and as to the second, al- internally, by the counter-pressure of the 
though I know of several examples, both membranes of the ovum and liquor amnii, 
from my own and from the practice of|which latter is nearly incompressible, and 


others, where women, near the full time, 
suffered severe external injuries, yet the 
uterus was not lacerated. One of the most 
extraordinary I have read of, is detailed in| 
the 12th vol., Lond. Med. Chirurg. Trans., | 
where a woman, in the last month of preg- 
nancy, was run over by a stage coach, to 
which accident she fell a victim in twent 

minutes. In a quarter of an hour after life 
Was extinct, the abdominal cavity was open- 
ed to save the foetus. It was then discover- 
ed, that although the liver had been rent 
through the centre by the crush of the 
wheels of the coach, yet that the uterus was 
uninjured by the accident. On the 14th of 
April, 1822, I was called to a woman who, 
while in the last month of pregnancy, re- 
ceived from her husband so severe a kick 
upon the centre of the abdomen, as to cause 
a separation of about one-third of the pla- 
centa from the uterus, and consequent death 
of the foetus. On the third day after this 
injury, the woman died of inflammation of 
the abdomen, and, on dissection, we could 
not discover the slightest lesion of the 
uterus, In the summer of 1820, a young 
gentleman, at that time attending my lec- 
tures, delivered a woman, who, between 
the beginning of the eighth and termination 
of the ninth month of pregnancy, tumbled 
down a loug staircase three times, yet she 
went on to the full term, and was delivered 
of a stout living child. By adducing these 
important cases, I do not mean to deny the 
possibility of the uterus being lacerated by 
external injuries, but merely, that the ac- 
cident rarely happens from this cause. In 
the 49th vol. of the Dict. des Scien. Med., | 


p- 235, there is a case related where a 
woman, in the seventh month of gestation, | 


therefore admirably calculated to defend the 
foetus from violence. 

As to rupture of the uterus from the in- 
judicious application of instruments, this 
may very possibly arise when a practitioner 
persists in the introduction of forceps into 
a pelvis, where the brim is scarcely capa- 
cious enough to receive even the head. I 
am happy to say, however, that I know of 
only one instance of the kind, which oc- 
curred nine or ten years ago, and that, too, 
under circumstances so unwarrantable and 
disgraceful, that it would almost be desir- 
able to see, in print, the name of the rash 
practitioner. The circumstances were the 
following: —An experienced accoucheur 
was requested to attend a poor woman in 
labour, whose pelvis was ascertained to be 
too narrow to admit the transit of a living 
fetus. He retired from the bed side to 
make arrangements for using the perforator 
and crotchet. While thus another 
practitioner called, who, sanscérémonie, pro- 
ceeded to apply forceps; and, after having 
been once or twice foiled, he at last suc- 
ceeded in extracting a still-born fetus, 
whose head was so much crushed, that one 
eye was squeezed out of its socket, and the 
mother escaped with a rent in the cervix 
uteri, vagina, and perineum. She was so 
rudely treated, that a person who saw her 
soon after in a public institution, said that 
they had made minced meat of her, 

By far the most frequent cause of lacera- 
tion of the uterus is violent action of the 
organ itself, which may be induced, first, 
by premature rupture of the membranes ; 
and, secondly, by disproportion between the 
fetus and the pelvis, i. e. the fortus may be 
large, and the pelvis below the natural 


had the uterus ruptured, from having been standard, or actually deformed. When the 
squeezed between a carriage and a wall, action of the uterus becomes preternatural, 
In the same volume of that work, and in ; that of the abdominal muscles is excited 
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by consent, whereby the accident is hurried 
on. You can easily understand how either 
of these causes leads to this injury. When 
the membranes of the ovum are prematurely 
burst, the liquor amnii escapes, and therefore 
the fatal head comes into immediate con- 
tact with the uterus, which, as it is now 
pressed between two bodies firmer than it- 
self, must sooner or later give way where 
this pressure is most exerted, or where the 
uterus is weakest. 

When parturition has been much pro- 
tracted, and the uterus long pressed be- 
tween the head and an exostosis, or the 
brim of a contracted pelvis, inflammation 
and ulceration of the peritoneal surface of 
the uterus may ensue, and terminate in rup- 
ture of this organ. When the accident hap- 
pens from violent and long-continued ac- 
tion of the uterus, such cases have been 
styled spontaneous laceration, but as this 
term must lead to an idea that the uterus 
may be injured without cause, it should be 
exploded. 


My own experience in this accident is 
limited, and has been acquired where lace- 
ration arose from the cause which 1 have 
just discussed. On the 2ist of Nov., 1824, 
1 was requested, by my friend Mr. Scott, 
of Broughton, to see a patient he was then 
attending ; she was thirty-six years of age, 
the mother of several children, and had suf- 
fered little in her former confinements. 
Her labour, on this occasion, commenced 
about eight or nine at night; uterine ac- 
tion was moderate, and suddenly, between 
one and two, her bearing-down efforts al- 
most entirely ceased. 1 saw her at three 
in the morning, and found her with a rapid, 
indistinct pulse, an anxious appearance of 
countenance, excruciating pain in the abdo- 
men, on the least pressure, and a slight 
oozing of blood per raginam. In this con- 
dition, Mr. Scott and myself thought it im- 
perative on us to deliver the woman imme- 
diately. Though the head had not entered 
the brim of the pelvis, a lengthened pair of 
forceps were applied in afew minutes, but 
the head, after a cautious trial with the 
instrument for about half an hour, could not 
be brought down, and at last it slipped. 
The perforator was then pushed through 
the cranium, when a considerable quantity 
of fluid , which led us toa know- 
ledge of the true nature of the case: the 
foetus was immediately brought along, and 
an extensive breach was discovered in the 
posterior part of the cervix uteri, extending 
upwards into the body of the uterus, as far 
as the fingers could reach. Dr. Duncan, 
jan., obligingly visited the patient, when 
she laboured under very formidable symp- 
toms, such as black vomiting, &c., but she 
ultimately recovered. The foregoing case 
taught me—first, that the uterus may 
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ruptured when its action has been neither 
severe nor protracted ; secondly, that when 
the cranium fills the brim, there will be no 
great hemorrhage ; and thirdly, that unless 
the laceration be in the body of the uterus, 
its action will not cease entirely. 

The next case I am to speak of is one of 
which the particulars were communicated 
to me by a Gentleman who saw the patient 
when she was in articulo mortis, and who 
afterwards witnessed the dissection of the 
body. In this, as in the case last narrated, 
the head of the fetus was hydrocephalic, 
and there was an exostosis on one of the 
pelvic bones. Labour had been suffered to 
continue for many hours ; the patient died 
undelivered, and without an attempt to ex- 
tract the fectus ; and, on dissection, several 
rents had been found in the uterus—an ex- 
tensive one in its body, through which the 
whole of the fetus, except the head, pro- 
truded among the intestines. This rough 
sketch, which I traced with the pen, the 
day on which the Gentleman who comuni- 
cated the case to me witnessed the dissec- 
tion, will afford you some idea of the difle- 
rent lacerations, and their situation in the 
uterus, 

The last case of which I am to give 
you an outline, is one which occurred on 
the 14th of January last, in the hands of 
the pupils of a contemporary teacher. It 
was the woman’s third confinement; she 
was about thirty-three hours in labour, and 
died undelivered, without any one but mere 
students seeing her, and, consequently, 
without an attempt to extract the futus, 
although, from the accounts | received, she 
must have lived for nine hours almost after 
the accident. I knew nothing of the case 
until the friends came to my Dispensary to 
request that | would come to open the body. 
Dr. Knox and Mr. Lizars, with pupils be- 
longing to each of us, were present. The 
examination of the body, which was con- 
ducted by Mr. Lizars, was most interesting. 
The rent was very extensive, situated in the 
fore part of the body of the uterus, and per- 
mitted almost the whole of the body of a 
pretty large male foetus to pass through it; 
the fundus uteri was well contracted, The 
head was firmly fixed in the brim of a nar- 
row pelvis. The casts which I now exhibit 
to you were, at different stages of the dis- 
section, taken by Mr. Lizars from the body 
of this poor woman. ‘The position of the 
foetus was exactly the same as that repre- 
sented in the beautiful plate published by 
the amiable Denman in 1815, but the rent 
was differently situated. 

What would that canting old hypocrite 
Sir Anthony Oyster, what would the intole- 
rant fellows of the London College of Phy- 
sicians, say to these two cases? Would 
Ww their ungenerous opposition 
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to this branch of the art of healing being 
placed upon the same footing with physic, 
or any of the other departments, and ac- 
knowledge that it was full time the legisla. 
ture should enact such laws as would com- 
pel candidates for public favour to prove, by 
examination before competent judges, that 
they were worthy of being trusted with the 
lives of their fellow creatures, in situations 
of all others the most responsible? If a 
man is transported beyond seas for the whole 
period of his natural life, for committing a 
rash act during a moment of irritation, or 
in self defence, what punishment should be 
awarded against men who, in their sober 
judgment, suffer their fellow creatures to 
die without an attempt to render proper as- 
sistance. The courts of law in England 
have long been accustomed to award da- 
mages against members of the medical pro- 
fession for a variety of delinquencies ; and I 
must say, that if a similar course were 
adopted here, it would add to the respecta- 
bility of our members, and the happiness of 
the community. The law, in so far as it re- 
gards the medical profession, however, is, in 
some respects, remarkable only for its incon- 
sistency ; for you may experiment upon the 
living with impunity, but to touch the dead 
is felony. (A laugh.) 

That celebrated mechanical teacher of 
midwifery in London, Dr. D. D. Davis, 
who has invented such a number of instru- 
ments, that the collection in Dr. Slop’s 
green bag, must have been trifling in compa- 
rison to them, (a laugh,) has with them 

romulgated a piece of information, which, 
in my humble opinion, must tend to render 
the subject of this Lecture one of more fre- 
quent occurrence ; and the same sentiments, 
or something of similar tendency, have been 
echoed by the Kdinburgh Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal, Dr. Davis says, that ‘* oy 
means of artificial su'jects, both maternal and 
fetal,” of which you have before you an 
exact representation, ‘* he has been enabled, 
Sor some years, effectually to teach his pupils 
the dry or pure mechanics of the art.” In the 
Number for October, 1825, of the Journal 
referred to, page 395, there is the following 
passage :—* Too much time, we conceive, is 
employed by students in attending common mid- 
wifery cases.”” On passages, so absurd in 
themselves, and so dangerous in their ten- 
dency, I will not now comment, having done 
so already in the proper place, In reference 
to the latter passage, however, I must ob- 
serve, that Dr. Duncan, junior, who, until 
the last year or two, was editor of the Edin- 
burgh Medical and Surgical Journal, and 
whose opinions justly have great weight 
with the profession, always in any conver- 
sation which I have had with him, strongly 
impressed on me the necessity of affording 
as many opportunities of practice as possi- 


ble to my pupils. I am, therefore, bound to 
believe, whether the article containing the 
passage in question, was published while 
the Journal was under the management of 
Dr. Duncan, or since it has fallen into the 
hands of the respectable individuals who at 
present conduct it, that those sentiments 
must have escaped their notice in the hurry 
of publication, or that they would never 
otherwise have been inserted. 

Besides the causes which have been dis- 
cussed, incautious management during the 
version of the feetus, and, according to M. 
Capuron, schirrosity of the cervir uteri, may 
lead to rupture of this organ. I can easily 
believe this, but I have no knowledge of 
such cases. 

The rent may be seated in any part of 
the uterus, from its aperture to its fun- 
dus, and it may take an oblique or trans- 
verse direction. Most generally, the injury 
is situated in the back part of this organ, at 
that point which, during parturition, is 
liable to be in contact with the promontory 
of the sacrum. Laceration in the anterior 
is less frequent than in the posterior parie- 
tesof the uterus; but whether it happens 
in the one or the other, it generally a 
transverse direction. 

The symptoms may be divided into pre- 
monitory and concomitant. It is of the first 
moment to re ber both, b it is by 
—_ and active interference only, that any 
good can be done. By attentively watching 


the first class of phenomena, you may often 
prevent the occurrence of the accident alto- 


gether. In every case where you are re- 
quested to attend a patient, you should take 
an opportunity of ascertaining the nature of 
her previous labours, if she has had chil- 
dren ; and if you find that she has suffered 
much, that the crotchet has been required, 
or that she has given birth to still born 
children, you should watch her with more 
than usual diligence ; you should also do so 
where the pains continue very powerful, 
without advancing the presentation, even 
after the vs uteri is fully dilated, where there 
are scarcely any intervals of ease between 
them, when they seem as if centred in one 
particular part, as the sacrum or pubes, and 
where there is a sensation of cramp in the 
abdomen between the pains; and, lastly, 
where there is great restlessness, flushing 
of the countenance, and rapidity of the 
pulse, 

You are not always, however, to expect 
these precursors, for the accident has hap- 
pened, not only where the patient was not 
long in labour, but where even uterine ac- 
tion was not remarkably strong, as in the 
case in which Mr. Scott and myself were 
concerned, We can speak with far greater 
confidence of the concomitant symptoms, or 
those which denote the presence of the 
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accident. Whenever it happens, a feeling 
is conveyed to the mother of thing hav- 
ing given way within her ; so obvious, in- 

eed, is this sensation, that in s»me in- 
stances, not only the sufferer, but the medi- 
cal attendant even, have been said to have 
heard a noise when the uterus was lace-| 
rated ; the woman experiences excruciating 
pain in the injured part ; and if the lesion 
be in the body of the uterus, the pains will 
cease, but if in the cervix, labour will con- 
tinue in a very partial degree ; blood oozes 
per vaginam in profuse or limited quantity, 
according to the proximity of the rent to. 
the placenta, and the extent to which the 
brim of the pelvis is occupied by the head ; 
except when the cranium is wedged, the pre- 
sentation recedes ; the countenance is pale, 
anxious, and displays a peculiarity of aspect 
which no one who has once mo donibes it, 
ca mistake in a future case ; a vomiting of 
dark-coloured fluid follows, with convulsions 
and syncope, which, when the hemorrhage 
is profuse, soon proves destructive to life. 
When the peritoneal coat of the uterus is 
torn, the blood flows into the abdomen, and 
very little per vaginam, and, as already no- 
ticed, the external effusion will also be 
limited, when the head is fixed in the brim. 
If you place the hand upon the abdomen, 
the patient will complain of great tender- 
ness; and when the fetus has been forced 
in among the intestines, you will be able to 
trace distinctly its limbs, and all its other 
more prominent parts. 

Our prognosis, in every case of this kind, 
must be guarded, and more especially if 
much time have been suffered to elapse be- 
fore proper assistance has been afforded to 
the patient. Profuse discharges of blood 
per vaginam, the escape of the fartus from the 
uterine into the abdominal cavity, the total 
cessation of uterine action, indicating the 
laceration to be in the body of the uterus, 
protrusion of a portion of intestine into the 
uterus, black vomiting, convulsions, and 
syncope, should be viewed in the most un- 
favourable light. A more favourable opi-| 
nion may be delivered when the patient 
has been early and scientifically treated | 
after the accident, when uterine action is} 
present, though but in a trivial degree, and | 
when the pulse is little affected. In some | 
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the fetus into the abdominal cavity, where’ 
in some instances, it has been known to 
continue for many years, with little incon- 
venience to the patient ; but whence, more 
frequently, it is discharged by extensive 
abscesses, which evacuate their contents, at 
different points, through the abdominal pa- 
rietes, per vaginam or rectum, Of such cases 
you will find some published, by several of 
our own countrymen, in the Edinburgh Medi- 
cal Commentary, Edinburgh Medical Essays, 
and in a very interesting pamphlet, pub- 
lished in 1810, on Retroversio Uteri, by 
Dr. Merriman, of London, Similar cases 
have also been recorded by Austruc, Bar- 
tholinus, Littre, and others. Death, from 
the protrusion of a fold of intestine intu the 
uterus, has been less frequent. One fatal 
case has been related by the distinguished 
Baudelocque ; and a most extraordinary one, 
in which the patient recovered, by Dr. 
M‘Reever, of Dublin, in a very useful little 
work published by that gentleman in 1814, 
In this instance, a stout young woman had 
the uterus ruptured during severe labour, 
which continued thirty hours, and nearly 
four feet of intestine protruded into the 
vagina, and sloughed off on the 6th day 
after the accident. For almost two years, 
the patient voided all the feces through 
the breach in the uterus, per vaginam, At 
the conclusion of that period they took 
their natural course ; eighteen months af- 
terwards the woman conceived, and has 
since, at the full time, been safely delivered 
of a small female child. This last case 
proves what may be accomplished by an 
active practitioner, while it must, at the 
same time, convince you of the propriety 
of effecting the delivery of your paticnt, 
however unfavourable may be the condition 
in which you find her; for it is impossible 
to foretel the advantages which may arise 
to the parent from the extraction of the 
fetus. You should strain every nerve to 
prevent a patient dying undelivered, for it 


;creates a great uproar among the attend- 


ants, and others of the sex ; and, under most 
circumstances, there are tew, if any, prac- 
tical errors that can more indelibly stain 
the character of the medical attendant. 

In regard to the treatment, when symp- 
toms are evolved which would lead you to 


instances, the patient sinks in two or three | apprehend rupture of the uterus, the action 
hours after the accident, while there are! of this organ must be moderated, in o:de. 
other cases in which they have been known | that the head may be more progressively 
to live for several weeks. When the case | moulded to the pelvis, or that an interval of 
terminates favourably, recovery is generally ease may be procured, to enable the prac- 
attended by a lingering convalescence. The titioner to adopt such measures as the case 
fatal event may be ascribed to a variety of may require. his object you should en- 
causes,—as hemorrhage, inflammation of deavour to obtain by bleeding the patient to 
the peritoneum from laceration, or from approaching syncope, and by exhibiting from 
80 to 120 drops of the tinct. opii, accurd- 
ing to the vigour of the sufferer, When 


the effusion of blood, or liquor amuii, into its 
sae; protrusion and strangulation of a por- | 


tion of intestine, and the total escape of | these remedies have not been successful, 
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try the effects of intimidation, which, from | to her own imprudence—and as there are 
its powerful influence over the uterus, may | also several cases recorded, where the fetus 
prove a valuable agent in diminishing the | continued in the abdominal cavity for mavy 


violence of its action. You may call out 
that you dread the bursting of a blood- 
vessel, When rupture has actually hap- 
pened, let it ever be impressed on your 
minds, that nothing but early delivery can 
save the patient; and how this is to be 
effected, must now be determined. Should 
the uterus be lacerated during the version 
of the fortus, the delivery, by this method, 
must be persevered in. The same practice 
must also be pursued when the accident 
happens before the os uteri is sufficiently 
expanded to permit the use of forceps, pro- 
vided the aperture is dilatable, and open to 
such extent, as to justify a practitioner in 
proceeding to introduce the hand. When 
the uterus is injured while the head is 
wedged in the pelvis, whether from dis- 
proportion, exostosis, or a , the per- 
forator must be used ; but when the brim is 
sufficiently capacious to permit the head to 
pass, the short or long ps must have 
the preference. 

It is my firm impression, that in every 
instance where the uterine dilatation is ade- 
quate, and where the head presents, whe- 
ther above or below the brim, that forceps, 
long or short, should be used, in preference 
to turning, as, by this last method, an ex- 
tension of the rent is inevitable. 

When the fetus completely passes from 
the uterine into the abdominal cavity, two 
modes of relief have been resorted to: first, 
to accomplish the delivery by the natural 
passage ; and, secondly, by the section of 
the abdominal parietes, or gastrotomy, as it 
is termed. Let us now consider which of 
these merits the preference. In regard to 
the first, it is proper to state, that unless 
the accident has been attended by profuse 
hemorrhage, the uterus, and consequently 
the rent, except it be in the cervix, will, in 


a few hours, contract so greatly, that the 
practitioner can neither introduce the hand | 


years with comparatively little inconvem- 
ence to the patient, who enjoyed good 
health, got rid of the retained fetus by 
suppuration, and ultimately recovered ; or 
who, while the extra-uterine foetus was still 
retained, conceived several times—it has 
been recommended when the fatus has been 
ejected by the uterus into the cavity of the 
abdomen, to leave matters to nature. As 
to the practice of extracting the (foetus by 
the natural passage when extra-uterine, | 
Tegret to say that it has been so unsuccess- 
ful, as completely to discourage us from 
attempting it, since every woman, in whom 
it was followed, whether late or early after 
the accident, has died. If there be any 
example recorded, where the foetus was ex- 
tracted from among the viscera of the abdo- 
men with ultimate success to the parent, | 
strongly suspect that the rent was notin the 
body, but in the cervix of the uterus, or 
upper part of the vagina, for these parts are 
not endowed with sc much contractility as 
the body of the uterus, nor is laceration of 
them at all so dangerous to the patient. 
Professor James Hamilton of medicine and 
midwifery in this University, relates among 
his Select Cases, published in 1795, one, 
in which he says that he removed a foetus 
from among the abdominal viscera, and that 
the mother recovered. Now, 1 know that 
some weak-headed people are inclined to be 
a little sceptical regardiag this case, because 
ail others of the kind have been fatal; but 
this merely proves that every practitioner 
is not equally dexterous ; if the feetus 
were by any chance to burst into the urinary 
bladder, what would hinder the professor 
from extracting it per urethram, by means of 
Sir Astley Cooper's forceps? (A laugh!) To 
me, such a case would not appear half so 
extraordinary as another which the pro- 
fessor is accustomed to relate, where a 
woman, in the latter months of pregnancy, 


through the os tince, nor the laceration, supported for a fortnight, the trifling loss of 
without some degree of force, and conse- a large chamber-pot full of blood daily, and 
quent extension of the latter opening. at last died. Secondly, although the fetus 
There are several well-authenticated cases, | when ejected among the abdominal viscera 
where the fetus, at the lapse of a consider- has been, at some future period, successfully 
able period even, had been brought through | discharged from the living body by abscess, 
the breach into the uterus, and extracted per yet this fortunate termination would not 
vaginam. In one of these, in which the late | justify us in leaving such a case to nature, 
celebrated Dr. W. Hunter was concerned, | since a far greater number of patients so 
the foetus had been allowed to remain among | cireumstanced, have sunk under the most 
the abdominal viscera for three days before painful and protracted sufferings. And, 


it was withdrawn. Mr. Goldion, in his 
pamphlet on this subject, relates a case | 
where the fartus was not removed from the 
abdomen for twenty-four hours after the 
accident. As Dr. Hunter’s patient lived for 
upwards of three weeks after her delivery, | 


lastly, in regard to those individuals who, 
we are informed, conceived during the re- 
tention of the fetus, your own good sense 
must teach you, that such cases are far too 
marvellous for belief. 

Gastrotomy, the second mode of relief, 


and then, as it was supposed, fell a victim j from its near resemblance to the Cwsarian 
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. is a formidable expedient ; yet 
it would seem that many women who sub- 
mitted to it have had a complete recovery, 
even when it was performed at the lapse of 
many hours after the uterus had been lace- 
rated. The first well-authenticated case in 
which it was successful, is to be found in 
the third volume of the Journ. de Med. for 
1768 ; the foetus was still born, You will 
find in the second volume of the Pathol. 
Chirurg., the case of a woman who had been 
twice successfully operated on ; the second 
time, the foetus continued to live for half an 
hour after its extraction from among the 
viscera. In the second volume of the 
Quarterly Journal of Foreign Med., there is 
a case in which the operation proved suc- 
cessful to the parent, although it had not 
been performed for twelve hours after the 
accident. And, in the first Number of the 
Edinb, Journ, of Med. Science, p. 118, there 
is a fifth operation, by which both mother 
and child were saved. From the result of 
gastrotomy in these five cases, or at least 
operations, when the extraction of the 
fetus from among the abdominal viscera 
has not been attempted immediately after 
the accident, the preference must certainly 
be given to the section of the abdominal 
parietes; and the same practice must be 
adopted, when the foetus is ejected among 
the intestines, before the uterine aperture 
is sufficiently dilated to receive the hand of 
the practitioner, with a view to the opera- 
tion of turning. In a case where a con- 
siderable quantity of blood, or liquor amnii, 
has been effused into the cavity of the ab- 
domen, gastrotomy, by affording an outlet 
to these matters, will be attended with fur- 
ther advantages to the patient. Once more 
let me remind you that when this operation 
is thought necessary, it must be performed 
with as little delay as possible. 

Where, after the removal of the fetus, a 
portion of intestine insinuates itself into the 
uterus, and where this organ has contracted 
so much that it cannot receive the hand to 
reduce the intestine, Pigrai, the friend and 
favourite pupil of Ambrose Paré, recom- 
mended gastrotomy ; and I think his recom- 
mendation must be acted on, for I see no 
other way by which, in such cases, the object 
of the practitioner can be attained, These, 
however, are desperate cases ; and, generally, 
we may not be aware of the nature of the 
patient's complaint during life. Baudelocque 
relates a case, which, much to his credit, he 
does not believe himself, where one of his 
countrymen, three days after the accident, 
introduced his hand, armed with a bistoury, 
into the uterus, enlarged the rent, and re- 
duced the intestine. But if any part of this 
statement be correct, the laceration must 
have been in the vagina, and not in utero. 
To prevent strangulation of the intestine by 


the uterus, I would recommend that, after 
the delivery, the hand should be intro- 
duced and retained in this organ, until it is 
properly contracted. 

Finally, as in a few females who recovered 
from rupture of the uterus, the like accident 
has recurred in their succeeding labour ; it 
was first proposed in 1709, by Dr. Douglas 
of London, to extract the foetus by the feet 
in the subsequent labours of such indi- 
viduals, to prevent the action of the uterus 
being violently excited. This I conceive 
to be a wise measure, and one which has 
since been successfully followed by Dr. 
Douglas, and other gentlemen ; but if the 
head be far advanced through the brim be- 
fore we are called, or the pelvis narrow, 
this practice cannot be adopted. 


ON THE 
ORGANIC MATERIALITY OF THE MIND; 


The Immateriality of the Soul, and the Non- 
identity of the Two. 


By G, D. DERMOTT, Ese. 


Brrore I commence this subject, it must 
be fully understood, (and, in fact, in the 
course of reading it will be clearly seen,) 
that my sentiments do not at all tally with 
those of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, 

I feel completely convinced, that the cor- 
tical part of the substance of the brain is 
only subservient to the medullary part, in- 
asmuch as the former is the seat of birth to 
certain qualities, which afterwards become 
ditfused or circulated through the medullary 
part of the brain, and even nervous system, 
and in which their effects become perfectly 
developed ; hence it is the medullary part 
of the brain to which my observations refer, 
and which possesses all the distinguishing 
living properties peculiar to the brain, as 
living brain. 

I know that there are certain masses or 
portions of the brain, individually possess- 
ing their peculiar properties or functions ; 
thus there is one particular portion of the 
brain which is the region of perception, 
another the region of thought, another for 
memory, and another for judgment; for, 
we take away the cerebrum, aud we take 
away at once the perception, thought, and 
memory ; we take away the cerebellum, 
(without the cerebrum,) and we take awa: 
the judgment ; this is a fact fully establi 
by M. Flourens and Professor Kolando, be- 
cause these actions (mental, as they are come 
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monly called,) are nothing else than the 
organic functions of these several parts of 
the brain, as it is the peculiar living or or- 
ganic function of the stomach to digest ; for, 
by taking away the latter, we take away the 
function of digestion, and we should simply 
produce this effect, if we could do it without 
producing injury to the nervous or vascular 
systems, or the system at large, by breaking 
the harmony which must be naturally exist- 
ing between the functions of the different 
viscera to constitute a perfect body. 

It is in vain to state, that what I have 
now ventured to affirm is untrue, upon the 
strength of sn assumption founded upon igno- 
rance and prejudice, and frequently made— 
that the mental properties are totally diffe- 
rent from the known properties, and all 
established ideas of matter. For our ideas 
are founded upon our knowledge of dead or 
inorganic matter, to which, and theology, the 
divines, and every sensible man not con- 
nected with our profession, should confine 
their speculations. On the contrary, the 
knowledge and pursuits of the properties of 

ic matter, or animal life, is a know- 
ledge of itself; organic life having proper- 
ties so totally different from inorganic mat- 
ter, that our ideas as to the nature of the 
former, must not be at all fashioned by those 
as to the nature of the latter ; hence, what is 
demonstration to a physiologist, cannot be 
conceived to be clear demonstration to a 
divine, unless that divine has an elaborate 
and an unnecessary degree of insight into 
the nature of physiology: for instance, who 
would suppose a priori, judging merely 
from the properties of dead matter, that it 
could be the peculiar living property of the 
stomach to carry on the incomprehensible 
function of digestion; for the intestinal 
canal to be one of the chief means of mak- 
ing blood ; for the arteries to be living tubes, 
and for these living tubes to be circulating a 
living fluid, to be producing equally incom- 
— effects on every part of the 
ly; and again, for the nerves to be pos- 
sessed with peculiar sensibilities and living 
wers, so beautifully shown by Bell and 
lagendie ; and again, for the brain to be 
possessing the organic functions, which have 
hitherto been invariably denominated men- 
tal. If further proof were wanting, than the 
actual abstraction of the certain portions of 
the brain, as to the identity of function of 
certain parts of the brain, 1 might only ob- 
serve, that the cerebral, or mental functions, 
are, by every person, seen to be as inti- 
mately associated with the system at large 
as the organic function of any other viscus. 
If we derange the stomach, the lungs may be 
sympatheticaily affected by the influence of 
the par vagum ; if we derange the lungs, 
the stomach may be reversely affected ; if 


all the animal functions are correspondently 
debilitated ; and if we unnaturally excite 
the sanguineous system, the animal func- 
tions are correspondently deranged. I need 
not say how much these effects are seen in 
the brain; now, by exciting the circulation 
in the brain, the nervous energy* of the 
brain is invigorated, i. e. its functions, 
or mental powers are quickened; if the 
velocity of the circulation be increased 
to a greater degree, then coma, or para- 
lysis of the brain, will be produced by the 
mechanical pressure of the dilated vessels 
on the substance of the brain, or the ef- 
fusion of serum: on the con , if the 
natural strength of the circulation is mate- 
rially lessened, and with that, asa 
necessary consequence, energy of the 
nervous system, the arteries of the brain, 
along with all the other viscera, become 
proportionally weakened; the mind be- 
comes imbecile, the necessary harmony be- 
tween the functions of the different parts of 
the brain, probably becomes perverted ; the 
thoughts falter with the tongue, nay, more, 
if animal depression still goes on, inaction 
supervenes, and the brain, as a component 
part of the animal system, becomes inactive, 
and syncope is succeeded by death: the 
mind is gone—gone with the power of di- 
gestion—with the power of chylification— 
with the power of sanguification— with 
the power of respiration, &c., because the 
proximate cause was itself the organic ac- 
tion of the brain, and ies inherent 
in their different portions, as living parts. 
But to take up the argument on fresh 
grounds, it is undoubtedly the iar 
living property of the nerves to feel, i.e. a 
property of organic matter ; and by the dis- 
tribution of which through the different 
parts of the body, every part is 
with sensation, and carries on its just 
actions, and by which peculiar, living, mate- 
rial property existing in the nerves, all sen- 
sations and impressions are conveyed from 
the different parts of the body to thé brain, 
this (which is a property of matter it must 
be understood) produces perception of the 
sensation—it ercites the action of percep- 
tion in some part of the brain; now this 
action of perception must be an action of 
living matter, to be produced by the sensation 
thus conveyed to the brain by the nerves, 
i, e. they must be both material, because 
material and spiritual things are so diffe- 
rent and incompatible, that one would not 
be the direct effect of the other, or the 
two principles could not be so existing co- 
temporally, and in a coeval state of develop- 
ment, in the same viscus. The same may 
said of thought, which is the immediate 


* I cull it nervous energy, or influence, 
for reasons I shall hereafter show. 


we lessen the nervous energy of the system, 
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uence of ‘perception, and, therefore, not 
tmaealdl: and ~ same may be said of 
memory, of judgment, and of ali other men- 
tal operations, the sequences of the last 
mentioned. If we look, on the other hand, 
to comparative anatomy, there I have very 
considerable, and, I think, incontrovertible 
facts to support my doctrine. In the most 
perfect animals, where the senses are the 
most numerous and perfect, we have nerves 
extending between them and certain me- 
dullary portions in the lower part of the 
cerebrum ; and so that there is a medullary 
mass of the brain corresponding to, and 
continuous with (through the medium of 
the medullary part of the nerves) an indi- 
vidual sense ; and we have the intellectual 
part, or the higher part of the brain, corres- 
nding in size, so as to be commensurate 
in its development with the understanding, 
and with the necessities for these senses 
thus numerous and perfect. This is the 
state of man, whose brain and mind* are most 
perfect. As we look through the inferior 
ations, and as we are proceeding lower, 

we shall find that all, or most, of the senses 
become less perfect or less numerous ; here 
the corresponding of the brain are less 
developed, or as the senses become fewer, 


so the corresponding parts to the senses in | bibl 


the brain will be necessarily fewer; in a 
ratio to these defects, the intellectual or 
mental part of the brain, as it may be 
termed, will be less in size, because there 
are fewer agents, or fewer senses, to excite 
the sensitive mass into action, and its 
operations are proportionately more limited, 
bearing a parity with the senses, and the 
necessities of the animal. In animals stiil 
lower, we may have a very imperfect system 
of nerves, and a correspondingly imperfect 
brain surrounding the top of the esophagus, 
in the form of a large ganglion, but this 
is only commensurate with the comparative 
non-complexity in the frame of the animal 
at large, and its less necessitous condition. 
If we go still lower, we find the sensitive or 
nervous essence pervading the polypus, like 
so many granules or spots; nay, if we yo 
still lower, we have a symptom of this es- 
sence existing in a modified state, in close 
association with the organization of the 
sensitive plant. But to review the state- 
ment that I have just made, for the purpose 
of showing that all these animals have, more 
or less, a mind.—The training of the dog, 
the breaking-in of the horse, and the laugh- 


* For there is no reason why the term 
mind may not be applied to the functional 
operations of the brain, taking them as a 
class of operations to distinguish them from 
the operations of digestion, chylifica- 
tion, &c, 


able feats of the elephant, are the education 
of these animals, and no system of education 
could possibly be carried into effect, without 
a mind to work upon, or in which that is to 
be inculeated. A man strikes a horse, he 
feels the pain produced by the impression 
of the whip on his back, that impression is 
conveyed from the part, through the medium 
of the nerves, to the brain; the impres- 
sion begets perception, perception excites 
thought, thought excites memory ;* he re- 
collects what he has been taught—the whip 
excites ; his judgment then teaches him to 
direct an impulse, through the medium of 
the moving nerves, to the voluntary muscles, 
for the purpose of quickening his pace. A 
horse knows his way to his master’s stable ; 
this is by dint of memory, or, whatis the 
same thing, by his education. But I will 
ask any philosopher or divine, can this ele- 
phant, this horse, this dog—nay, we will 
say, a spider, a lizard, a snake, or a cockle, 
be possessed with an immortal soul ; and if 
80, (for we have undeniable proofs that all 
nature is imperfect, and, consequently, that 
animals partook of the fall of Adam along 
with man,)—forsooth, by parity of rea: 
soning, if we consider God just, which 
he certainly is,—these should all have a 
ible—a revelati inist religi 
and a future state; but such an economy 
would be an unmerciful extravagance in the 
Creator, and would be derogatory to all the 
attributes of the Deity, as well as the dig- 
nity of man, who isasserted to be “ after his own 
image.” As such a principle as a soul is un- 
deniably acknowledged—is it not, I would 
Say, an absurdity to suppose, that the last- 
mentioned passage in scripture refers to any 
thing else? Ifa spiritual principle does exist, 
it must be totally different from matter, and 
incompatible with matter, in a certain sense ; 
i. e. organic matter could not have its opera- 
tions fully developed cotemporaliy with those 
of the immaterial principle, the soul, in the 
same frame, or we should necessarily know 
more of the exact properties of the soul, or 
the nature of spiritual things. As long as 
organic life continues, so long, 1 maintain, 
the soul must remain dormant; but, on the 
other hand, as soon as the life of the body 
ceases, so soon the soul enters into a state of 
development, or into a state of actual (I 
may say sensible) existence ; because, as 
we are taught, it is intended for a spiritual 
world ; material and spiritual things cannot 
be existing iz a state of intimate association, 
because they must be as dificrent in nature 
as two extremes can possibly be; and, 
consequently, their state of sensible co. 
existence would be incompatible, and their 


* For memory is only the accumulation 


of past thoughts, or past ideas. 
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union of function an impossibility; we 
know nothing of the spiritual world ; let 
divines and philosophers say what they 
please, we only gather, and never shall 
gather any more, by researches into human 
knowledge, than that the works of nature 
are wonderful, and carried on by a concate-_ 
nation of cause and effect, and that there) 
must be a great and almighty first cause, or, 
in other words, an omnipotent creator,—a_ 
God. Man gathers his religion from other 
sources than the natural creation—the Bible 
and revelation, for faith is declared by our 
established church, to be the ‘‘ foundation of 
our religion ;” if the Bible is true—if revela- 
tion is true, as is acknowledged—if these 
are sent by the Almighty as our sources for 
religious information, and as means on which 
we are to place implicit dependence, it 
would be both unjust and irrational to seek 


the commands held out by the doctrines of 
his barbarous religion ; this man, till havin 
performed these duties, will feel an in 
dictation, from the knowledge of the known 
tenets of his religion, that he had not per- 
formed those things which rendered him, in 
the eyes of his surrounding fellow-barba- 
tians equal in virtue to most of the rest of 
them ; or he would, perhaps, be regarded 
in an immoral point of view by his fellow- 
countrymen, more especially if he had not 
acted with his wonted bravery when cer- 
tain opportunities offered ; he would feel 
degraded, restless, unhappy; or, more de- 
cidedly speaking, his conscience (fashioned 
by his barbarous birth and ucation,) 
would condemn him till he had fulfilled 
those duties. But, on the other hand, we, 
bred in a civilized and Christian nation, 
have our ideas of right and wrong—our 


out for sinister evidences, with the view judgment—that is to say, our conscience— 


of supporting the imagined deficiences of 
the in although it is for 
man’s good to believe in the existence of a 
future bmg world, and it would be 
daring folly in a person to deny it, because 
he cannot comprehend its nature, avd im- 
pious, as well as ignorant, in the extreme, to 
treat such a thing with ridicule; yet he 
only knows the existence of such a thing 
upon the strength of the testimony of 
Scripture, but we know nothing accurately 
as to the nature of a future state, nor have 
we any conception whatever as to the na- 
ture of spirits, nor can any human language 
convey to the mind any just idea as to 
their nature, or as to the properties with 
which they may be endowed, because our 
language is not calculated for a spiritual 
existence, but is appropriated precisely and 
solely to express our ideas of matter around 
us in this material world ; and, therefore, | 
hold, as spirit and matter are so totally diffe- 
rent, that even the widest extremes, or the 
most elaborate composition of our language, 
which refers to matter, should never be 
attempted to be used to express the nature 
of spiritual things, because we have neither 
language nor ideas so to do. 

We do every thing from breeding and 
- education, and without which there would 
be neither conscience or judgment; or, 
that is, a knowledge of knowing what is 


tashioned altogether by the train of think- 
ing our minds have been subject to in the 
course of this religious Christian education, 
—we take the doctrines of our religion as a 
scale—as a means of judging between right 
and wrong—of determining the duties that 
ought to be performed by man; and the 
comparative merit which each man has for 
scrupulously adhering to the principles 
which have been taught him for the repu- 
tation of his character, and the compara- 
tive demerits also of others. We condemn 
aman for murder; but supposing a people 
existing possessed with such a religion as 
the one first alluded to—they would condemn 
a man for perpetrating No murder, and both 
might be considered, (belonging to these 
two very different nations, ) under these dif- 
ferent circumstances of birth and education, 
equally guilty ; both might feel equally con- 
demned in their minds, and both might have 


entailed upon them, by the sentence of the 
laws of the two nations, a great punishment, 
pposed 


-. consequence of their su immora- 
ity. 

I only wish to prove, by the above- 
mentioned supposition, that conscience is 
totally @ relative term, a sensibility of the 
mind, an impulse dictatory to the mind, 
as to what is right and what is wrong ; 
which inward monitor is only the produc- 
tion of an accummulation of knowledge 


doing right, or what is doing wrong. For|or known facts and doctrines, or entirely 


instance, suppose a man brought up in a 
barbarous state, and in a distant country, 
and supposing it were in accordance with 
the political and religious laws of that 
country, that a man, to prove himself va- 
liant and virtuous, (for virtue, according to 
the notions of barbarians, consists of brutal 
courage,) should of necessity perpetrate 
a certain number of murders, and should be 

possession of the heads of his victims, as 
trophies to testify his having cousummated 


the effect of education: in fine, conscience 
is knowledge — knowledge is conscience. 
Conceive a man separated from the world 
altogether from the very moment of his 
birth, that he had a communication with no 
human being, that it was possible for him 
to be brought up and fed abstractedly from 
the world,—that man would have no more 
knowledge, no more language, no more 
conscience, than a beast: he would natu- 
rally, but unconsciously, possess all the 
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of a man, but which powers had not 
been brought into action: ‘ it is education 
that forms the mind,” or, what is nearly the 
sume thing, calls it iato action. 

There is one more observation I would 
make, before I close this paper, as to the 
constitutional or original capacity of men to 
attain different degrees of knowledge and 
mental excellence. I maintain, that 
men’s brains are not born alike, any more | 
than their hands, their feet, or other organs ; 
i.e. as there are “ constitutional peculiari- 
ties” in men, speaking of their bodies in a 
general manner, so there are functional pe- 
culiarities of particular parts;—one man’s) 
stomach may naturally digest better than | 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 


ON BRONCHIAL VESSELS IN THE FOTUS OF 
MAMMALIA AND BIRDS, 


In Oken’s Isis for 1827 and 1828, and in 


all | Meckel’s Archiv. for 1827, there is a descrip. 


tion of bronchial vessels which have been 
discovered in the fetus of birds and mam- 
malia. We give a detailed account of this 
discovery, which will be the more interest- 
ing, as, in many respects, it confirms the 
ideas of M. Kilian with regard to fetal cir- 
culation, (vide No. 262 of Tue Lancer.) 


another's; one man’s liver may produce a |¢ js, at the same time, another remarkable 
greater secretion of bile than another's— | proof of the ingenious theory, that the em- 
one man’s kidney may secrete a greater | bryo of higher animals, during its develop- 
quantity of water than another's; one man’s ment, goes through the type of those for- 
circulation may be naturally quicker than} mations which form the anatomical charac- 


another's; some men’s nervous sensibility 
may be more acute than other's ;—and some 
men’s (for I believe that they are but one 
living principle under different moditica- 
tions,) cerebral seusibility is greater than 
that of others. In other words—the pow- 
ers of the mind, (the brain,) are greater; | 
one man, where the animal functions are 
carried on constitutionally slow, shall, per-_ 
haps, naturally have a dull perception, and 
a slow succession of thoughts, indicated by 
a slowness of animal action, his thoughts 
never rising above the bounds of medio- 
crity, or scarcely equalling them ; another 
man shall naturally have his functions car- 
ried on with a much greater celerity—he 
shall be quick in his perception, shall be 
the subject of a rapid succession of thoughts, 
much more numerous, and much more vigo- 
rous in their creation, than in the preceding 
ease ; in fact, the brain shall carry on its 
functions with twice the vigour, which shall 
open to the mind a boundless imagery, 
and which may be accompanied by the 
finest and most effective figures of speech. 

I believe, then, that although all men’s 
minds, or methods of thinking, are fashioned 
by education, and communication with peo- 
» A around them; yet there are diffe- 
rences existing as to the natural powers of 
mind. Thus, | believe that Sir Isaac New- 
ton might have had originally, previous to 
his receiving any degree of education, a 
mind more adapted for the prosecution of 
his elaborate philosophical researches, than 
an ignorant clown who follows the plough. 
I believe also, that different degrees of in- 
tellect are observed in all classes, from the 
highest rank in society down to the lowest. 


ter of the lower animals. 

Malpighi first observed, that the aorta in 
the incubated egg, divides into three 
branches, which afterwards unite again, and 
then represent the aorta descendens, This 
was confirmed by Bojanus and Pander. 
Rathke, of Dantzic, and Professor Huschke, 
of lena, discovered, that from the third to 
the seventh day of incubation, on each 
side of the neck three fissures are visible, 
which lead into the esophagus, and thus 
exactly correspond to the branchial aper- 
tures in fishes. ‘The highest is the largest, 
and the lowest is the smallest of the three, 
The gelatinous masses between them are to 
be considered as bronchial arches, and it is 
very probable, that the uppermost is the 
rudiment of the lower jaw, and the lowest 
that of the os hyoides. It appears further, 
from the observations of MM. Huschke and 
Rathke, that instead of the three branches 
formed by Malpighi, the aorta sends a 
branch to each of the lateral apertures, so 
that there are altogether six vessels going 
from the aorta, On the 4th day, the highest 
bronchial artery divides into two branches, 
one anteriorly, which is the future carotid, 
the other posteriorly, which anastomoses 
with the next bronchial vessel. This and 
the third bronchial artery also anastomose, 
and the union of all three with those of the 
other side, form the trunk of the aorta de- 
scendens. No other ramifications seem to 
take place from the bronchial vessels. On 
the 5th and 6th day the bronchial apertures 
begin to contract, and, at the same time, 
the vessels undergo some very important 
changes. The third bronchial artery of the 
left side, which from the beginning was the 
smallest of all, disappears ; that of the right 
side remains, but ceases to anastomose 
with the middle bronchial artery, and be- 
comes the future right pulmonary artery, 
the left being formed by the middle bron- 
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chial artery of the left side. The middle 
vessel of the right side loses its connexion 
with all the vessels, except with the aorta 
descendens, and thus forms the arcus aorte. 
The highest bronchial arteries cease to com- 
municate with the middle branches, and be- 
come the future innominata. During this 
metamorphosis, the trunk of the aorta ascen- 
dens is gradually shortened ; the left mid- 
dle and right third bronchial arteries thus 
approach more and more to each other, and, 
lastly, having united completely, form the 
trunk of the pulmonary artery ; the innomi- 
nate (originally the highest bronchial arte- 
ries) also approach gradually, till they at 
last become branches of the arcus aorte, 
formerly the right middle bronchial artery. 
Thus, according to these discoveries, the 
whole arterial metamorphosis corresponds 
exactly with that visible in several amphi- 
bia, especially in the Batrachii. The ob- 
servations on the incubated egg were fol- 
lowed up by the examination of the fetal 
pig at a very early period, and the fissures 
at the side of the neck were distinctly seen, 
as from the similarity which obtains be- 
tween the arterial arrangement of the prin- 
cipal arteries in birds and mammalia, might 
have been anticipated. The only difference 
seems to exist with regard to situation, as, 
in birds, the aorta descendens lies on the 
right side of the @sophagus, and in mam- 
malia on the left ; in the latter, the middle 
left bronchial artery will consequently re- 

resent that of the right side in birds. 

he ductus arteriosus in mammalia, is the 
remains of the anastomosis between the 
middle and third bronchial arteries of the 
left side; in birds, it is the same on the 
right side. The accessory ductus arteriosus 
in birds, is, originally, the anastomosis of 
the bronchial trunk behind the esophagus. 
After the 7th day, every trace of the bron- 
chial fissures has disappeared. 

In Meckel’s Archiv. of 1827, Professor 
Baer, of Konigsberg, makes some very inte- 
resting remarks on the bronchial vessels in 
the fetus of birds aud mammalia. 

At the earliest periods, no bronchial 
apertures are found in the human fetus; 
they do not appear before the fifth or 
sixth week. At this time there are three 
fissures which lead into the esophagus, and 
which cannot be discovered externally ; 
they become, however, very distinct, if the 
lateral portion of the neck, viz., that part of 
it which lays before the first aperture, and 
which covers itand the others,is lifted up and 
drawn towards the head. ‘They are, also, very 
well seeu, if the @sophagus is opened. It 
seems, even, as ifthere were five apertures, 
but not at the same time. Lach of the 
bronchial vessels sends a branch to form the 
aorta descendens. In the incubated egg, on 
the third day of incubation, four vascular 


arches are visible on each side, which an- 
teriorly come from the bulbus aorte, and 
posteriorly compose the aorta descendens, 
These vascular arches are gradually formed ; 
the highest begins to appear about the mid- 
dle of the second day. On the commence- 
ment of the third day, the fourth bronchial 
arch is very small, at the same time the 
fissures between the arches become very 
distinct; that above the highest bronchial 
arch is the exit of the esophagus. The 
meatus auditorius externus is formed on the 
5th and 6th days, and has no communication 
with any of the fissures. During the 3d 
and 4th days, the bronchial apertures enlarge 
more and more; the highest vascular arch, 


|from which at this time the carotid has 


arisen, begins to disappear, and is, lastly, 
obliterated entirely, and the carotid is sup- 
plied with blood from the next bronchial 
vessels. After the complete disappearance 
of the highest arch, a fifth is formed under 
the fourth. The second bronchial aperture 
begins also to decrease, and is, on the fifth 
day, closed by the increased deposition of 
gelatinous matter, while the third and fourth 
enlarge more and more. From the end of 
the fifth day, the other fissures become also 
gradually filled up by organised matter, and, 
at the same time, a very remarkable meta- 
morphosis takes place in the heart and the 
bulbus aorte. In the former, which, until 
this period, wasa simple cavity, the septum 
is forming, by means of which the blood is 
more and more divided ; in this manner a 
double current of blood begins to take place, 
till at last, instead of the single vessel, 
which existed hitherto, two separate canals 
are formed, which represent the aorta and 
the trunk of the pulmonary artery; at the 
same time the bronchial fissures are closed 
the vascular arches are shortened, and 
gradually retraet into the thoracic cavity. 
After the complete obliteration of the two 
highest bronchial vessels on the fifth day, 
three vascular arches are left on each 
side. The blood, the current of which 
is perfectly divided at this period, is dis- 
tributed in the following manner :—from 
the right cavity of the heart it passes 
into the lowest bronchial vessel of each 
side, and into the middle artery of the left 
side ; the blood of the left cavity goes into 
the highest bronchial vessel of each side, 
and into the middle artery of the right side. 
‘the lowest bronchial artery of the left side 
being gradually obliterated, and the blood 
of the right cavity is carried into the lowest 
artery of the right, and the middle artery 
of the left side, the latter of which was ori- 
ginally the fourth. This direction of the 
blood, it appears, is formed entirely on the 
changes which the heart undergoes in ana- 
tomical arrangement, and on a sort of rota- 
tion in its diflcrent parts. 
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REGENERATION OF THE TEETH. 45 
The further development of the arteries | tient was evidently very near her dissolu- 


corresponds exactly with the description. 
given by MM. Huschke and Rathke. Re- 
peated examinations of the fwtal pig and 
dog, as well as of the human fetus, have 
convinced Professor Baer, that in the fortus | 
of mammalia, the process of arterial meta- | 


morphosis takes place in the manner al 


observed in the incubated egg. | 


UTERINE H#EMORRUAGE. 

The introduction of the hand into the 
uterus is a very general practice in those 
cases of uterine hemorrhage which occur 
soon after delivery, and depend principally 
ona complete atony of the uterine fibres ; 
it is but too well known how often our pur- 

e of exciting contraction fails, and in 
ow short a time the patient, in spite of all 
our endeavours, will sink under the effects 
of depletion. In such alarming cases, 
Plourquet first recommended pressure on 
the abdominal aorta through the parietes of 
the uterus, or by pressing on the belly; we 
think that the following cases will impress 
our readers with a favourable opinion of the 
practice. 

Dr. Eichelberger was called to a lady, 
who had been attacked very soon after de- 
livery with profuse hemorrhage ; he found 
her almost swimming in blood, with a pallid 
face, cold sweat, senseless, and in con- 
vulsions; the pulse could not be felt, the 
extremities were cold, &c. Cloths dipped 
in cold water had been applied to the belly, 
but without any effect. Dr. Eichelberger 
introduced his hand into the uterus, and 
with his fingers compressed the aorta, the 
pulsation of which was very distinctly felt. 
The hemorrhage was instantly stopped, 
but the uterus showed no disposition to 
contract. The hand was accordingly re- 
tained in its position, and tincture of opium 
and cinnamon given internally. After an hour 
the uterus began to contract, and the hand 
could be safely removed. Dr. Eichelberger 
followed the same practice in two other 
cases of alarming hemorrhage, and found it 
equally successful. The relaxation of the 
uterus was so great, that the hand could be 
easily moved towards rel part of the abdo- 
men, and the rolling of the intestines could 
be distinctly felt. 

Another case of uterine hemorrhage, 
where compression of the aorta was em- 
ployed with success, occurred in the ob- 
stetrical clinic of Berlin, under Von Sie- 
bold’s superintengance. The child had been 
turned, and delivery had been very diffi- 
cult; after the removal of the placenta, a 
most alarming hemorrhage took place ; cold 
water to the belly, injections of water and 
vinegar, the internal use of ether, tincture of 
cinnamon, and phosphoric acid, had been 


employed without any effect, and the pa- 


tion, when one of the assistants began to 


compress the abdominal aorta by external 


pressure on the abdomen, The hemor- 
rhage was staid almost instantly, and the pa- 
tient very slowly recovered.— (Vide Siebold’s 
Journ., Geburtshuelfe, &c.) 


REMARKABLE CASE OF POISONING WITH 
BELLADONNA. 

A man, forty-six years of age, swallowed 
by mistake forty-four grains of the powder 
of belladonna; an hour afterwards he was 
attacked with violent headach, especially 
over the orbits; the eyes became of a red 
colour, which quickly extended over the 
face, and at last over the body, so that 
within a few minutes the whole skin ex- 
hibited an intense uniform redness, such as 
is observed in scarlet-fever; at the same 
time the patient felt violent pain and heat 
in the throat, and along the esophagus, 
and, on examination, the fauces were found 
Strongly inflamed. These symptoms were 
accompanied by a very painiul irritation of 
the urinary passages, especially of the neck 
of the bladder, with a constant but fruitless 
desire of making water. Copious bleeding, 
emollient clysters, fomentations on the 
belly, and twenty-five leeches to the hypo- 
gestrium, relieved the patient in some de- 
gree, and within twenty-four hours he was 
perfectly recovered.—( Nouv. Biblioth. Méd,) 


REGENERATION OF THE TEETH AFTER 
CARIES OF THE UPPER JAW-BONE, 

A boy, eleven years oid, was, alter the 
suppression of tinea, affected with a pain- 
ful swelling of the upper jaw-bone of the 
right side ; the teeth became loose, and 
numerous abscesses formed, through which 
a probe could be passed into the antrum. 
The right nasal eavity was compressed 
by the swelling of the bone, and the eye 
forcibly pushed upwards. ‘The canine 
and first molar teeth being extracted, and 
an abscess at the internal angle of the 
eye opened, there was an abundant puru- 
lent discharge, which was followed by the 
exfoliation of the os unguis, and of part 
of the processus nasalis maxill. supe- 
rior ; the abscesses in the gums discharged 
also osseous fragments. in this manner 
seventy-two pieces of bone were exfoliated ; 
their total weight was 126 grains, and they 
consisted of the alveolar process; the an- 
terior and external paries, and the nasal 
process of the upper jaw-bone ; the os un- 
guis, and the nasal bone of the right side. 
After four months, the ulcerations began to 
heal; the patient’s general health improved ; 
the swelling of the face subsided, and the 
eye regained its natural position; in this 
state he remained for eight months, when 
he was again attacked with pain in the pos- 
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terior part of the alveolar process, and with | indolent ; the quantity of blood discharged 
swelling of the gums; after an incision in| daily was from three to eight drachms ; it 
the latter, the pain diminished ; no pus was | could not be squeezed out of the mamma, 
found ; but within a few days, three molar | the pains in which were almost intolerable, 
teeth were protruded ; and two months after- | and, whenever the discharge of the blood 
wards, another appeared. Since that time | ceased, or the weather changed, increased 
the patient has enjoyed very good health; to such a degree, as totally to deprive the 
no more teeth have been formed, but the | patient of rest; the pulse was slow and 
new ones have remained in good condition.— soft, the skin dry, and the bowels regular, 
(Graefe u. Walther’s Journ.) | Menstruation, which had always regularly 
appeared, having now, for the first time, 
CASE OF GALACTORRH@A AND ANOMALOUS failed to do so, violent congestions in the 
MENSTRUATION. ‘head ensued, followed by hemoptiie and 
A female, who, with the exception of’ hamatemesis, with vertigo, and painful ten- 
some tendency of the blood towards the sion in the pelvis. Cooling medicines re- 
head, had always enjoyed good health, lieved these symptoms, but did not prevent 
married in her fourteenth year; the menses their recurrence. Leeches to the labia 
appeared a year afterwards, and returned pudendi, and bleeding from the feet; semi- 
regularly, but were always accompanied by | cupia and foot-baths ; digitalis, prussic acid, 
violent pains in the belly. In her sixteenth and aperients, were employed without any 
ar, she became pregnant; the menses, | effect ; and not only during the menstrual 
ever, continued until after the second period the hematemesis and hxemoptie 
month, when they ceased; but, in the regularly continue, but they also occur on 
seventh month, reappeared. Her labour the least affection of the mind. From these 
was very easy, and there was an abundant hemorrhages, the tient always very 
secretion of milk. Two months after de- rapidly recovers, me her general health 
livery, she again menstruated ; at this time does not seem to have suffered from them.— 
she was attacked with illness, induced by (J. Complem, July, 1828.) 
violent mental emotion, from which she re- | 
covered after the occurrence of bleeding 
from the nails and the gums. During this 
illness, however, she suckled the child, and 
continued to do so for two years, during 


ON FOOT LAMENESS IN HORSES. 
| By Mr. Cuances Crank, Veterinary Surgeon, 


which time the menses flowed regularly.) In the Sporting Magazine for August 
After she had weaned it, areal galactorrhea last, there appeared a long article on foot 
begun; the breasts continually secreted lameness, by Nimrod, its ehief contributor, 


milk, which was abundantly discharged by 
day and night. Her general health did not 
seem to be affected, and the menses con- 
tinued regular. In this state she remained 
for six years, having, in order to get rid of 
her burden, constantly suckled several in- 
fants. A practitioner, to whom she applied 
at this period, bled her very freely from the 
arms and feet; the flux of the milk was 
almost immediately arrested ; but, in its 
stead, blood began to be discharged from 
the breasts, with violent pains extending to 
the shoulder and neck, and increasing if the 
bleeding only ceased fora short time. The 
blood was very dark-coloured, thin and 
fetid ; it flowed almost continually, day and 
night, as the milk had done. ‘The menses, 
which remained regular, had no effect on its 
quality and quantity, and her general health 
was unimpaired. 

When Dr. Jacobson, who relates the 


whose opinions on such a subject are sup- 
posed to be highly valued by a certain class 
of his readers, because he is considered to 
| understand the science of fox-hunting, and, of 
jgourse, all that in any way apenas to it. 
| The veterinary profession will be willing to 
bow to this mighty hanter’s skill as a sports- 
man, but when he comes forward to pro- 
nounce on the causes of foot lameness, or 
‘lay down dogmas respecting shoeing, be 
_ becomes a poacher, amenable to the laws of 
criticism, and must be treated as he would 
treat an unqualified person sporting on his 
own manor. 

Nimrod, whoever he be, is a man of 
facts and close observation, but, for want of 
understanding the true construction and elas- 
tic nature of the foot, a knowledge of which 
| can alone enable usto reconcile the diffieulties 
| of shoeing, he is led into the wildest reason- 
ing, appears to be without principles, and, 


case, saw the patient, she looked very in a heap of assertions, mystifies the mat- 
healthy, and even plethoric; the breasts ter. He several times speaks of being be- 
had, since the time when the galactorrhea | wildered ; as for the thinking part of his 
ceased, considerably diminished in size ;| readers, 1 conceive they were never at 4 
they were soft, and without any sign of in- | greater loss in their lives, than how to ac- 
flammation, but so extremely sensible, that | count for foot-lameness when they had read 
they could hardly bear the pressure of the hisessay. Now it has been truly observed, 
clothes ; the nipples were well formed and | that men puzaled are half ; 
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FOOT LAMENES IN HORSES. 47 
setting this aside, if the opinions of this | would never take place, if the foot were not 
writer are erroneous, his experience and | prevented from relieving itself in its natural 
gratuitous knowledge will give them undue | way of expansion, by the vile fixed shoe, 
influence ; while, on the other hand, should | which, a little further on, he states “ is not 
they be really valuable, a few comments will | the general cause of foot lameness.” Creat 
do them no injury. |men are often singular in their opinions, 
Nimrod begins by announcing his inten-| Nimrod seems to prefer a contracted foot 
tion to take rather high ground, having paid for work, and has ‘* never seen a solitary 
particular attention ‘* to this branch of instance of contraction occasioning lame- 
grooming,” meaning, 1 suppose, “ foot ness.” ‘ Asses, mules, and ponies,”’ he 
lameness.” He wisely adopts also the dia- observes, ‘‘ bear me out here, for they are 
never lame in their feet, though they are 
sues no settled argument or course of rea-| contraction exemplified.” After this, there 
soning, a convenient opportunity of charg-| can be no doubt that he does not know a 
ing his ground whenever he rambles into goed ‘oot from one that is contracted, at 
difficulty. _ least it is evident by his comparison of the 
Page 275, ‘* Why should I be deprived of feet of these inferior animals, asses and 
vanity, that choicest gift of heaven? We mules, which are bard, upright, and natu- 
are all subject to speculative errors, and, ral/y narrow, with that of the noble horse, 
doubtless, 1 am not without my share ; but wide spreading and elastic by nature, and 
here I shall speak the powerful and practi- only contracted by artificial means, that he 
cal language of experience, and facts shall is wholly ignorant of its true form. The 
be the basis of my reasoning.” | veterinary profession must be at a low ebb, 
Page 274, ‘* No horse ever was, or ever when a writer, without even the rudiments 
will be lamed, from merely wearing an ill- of foot knowledge, can set up to decide on 
constructed shoe.” ‘* Bad shoeing will alter | its diseases. 
the natural form of the foot, but not once in| With such slender information to rest on, 
a hundred times will it of itself produce | he does right to assume high ground; pre- 
lameness.” Here we see the folly of those |tensions are nothing, unless maintained 
ill-defined and optional terms, good and had | with confidence. Thus he tells his imagi- 
shoeing. he fact is, that as contraction | nary inquirer, A, ‘* | mean to imply this, 
and lameness ensue in consequence of con-| you shall keep your horse five years without 


logical style, which gives a writer who pur- | 


fining the elastic foot in a fixed iron shoe, it 
matters not greatly whether this piece of 
iron be rough or smooth, (i.e. good or had ;) 
for, if the nails are driven as usual, the same 
effects will inevitably ensue from either. 
Therefore it happens, that many gentlemen 
of great practical experience in horses, pay 
least attention to their shoeing, on finding 
that no care or expense on their part can 
avert the evil, and that some secret cause, 
which they do not understand, is operating 
to thwart their best endeavours. Nimrod’s 
observation has so far taught him right ; but 
uow, to what causes does he proceed to at- 
tribute foot lameness, ** principally to these, 
natural mal-conformation, or, rather, weak 
organisation of the internal parts of the 
hoof ; inflammation and fever, produced by 
excitement of high feed, and hard riding or 
driving ; concussion from beating the ground 
on the road and at grass ; irregular and un- 


prepared for work; improper position of 


the limb, oceasioning an uneven tread, and, 
above all, the pace, —‘ itis the pace that kills.’” 
Amidst all these plausible excuses, not one 


shoes, and doing nothing but running wild 
jim his pasture ; | will keep my horse shod, 
doing work, and in the stable, and at the 
| end of five years, the feet of my horse shall 
be not only as sound as those of yours, but 
in a firmer and better state,” &c. All 
which may do very well to tell a Cockney 
sportsman, and might lead him to believe 
that Nimrod has the secret. Shoeing, that 
is, his mode of shoeing, he also defines 
to be cultivating, following, and embellish- 
ing Nature!! Passing over much redun- 
dant language about feet defective from 
birth, we arrive at his opinion, that it is 
the * telling pace,” and not the iron de« 
fence of a shoe, that lames one half of our 
horses. As this is a plausible and very 
popular excuse, I shall take the trouble to 
provide the explanation for it. That horses 
in fast work have the worst feet, is a cor- 
rect observation, and for a very sufficient 
reason, because they are generally light 
made, well bred horses, and, as a nec 

accompaniment, have invariably highly 
elastic feet, which suffer from the contract- 


of which he can explain, the true reason, | ing tendency of the shoe and nails in a far 
the unnatural confinement of the common greater degree than the coarser horses em- 
shoe, ig completely overlooked. I shall in- ployed in slow work, Nimrod, and such 
quire whether we are justified in iemputing | cuperficial observers, looking only at the 
diseases which never occur to horses in their | fact, ascribe mischief to the pace they go at, 
state of nature, to natural mal-conformation, which is, in truth, the result of their more 
weak organisation, or improper position of the | delicate organisation. There are many 
limb, &c. As to “* concussion from beat- | blood horses that do but little work, and are 
ing the ground on the road and at grass,” it' yet ruined as speedily as those that do, and, 
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on the contrary, we find many of coarse | 


breed that go a fast pace, the mail cart 
horses, for instance, yet are rarely lame in 
the feet; in fine, the difference in suffering 
will be found dependent on thisrule of com- 
parative elasticity. Therefore I care not 
what pace the horse goes, let him be pro- 
perly shod in expansion shoes, and his feet 
will not contract at any work, or in any place 
that Nimrod can put him, provided the foot 
is uninjured when they are first applied. 

Nimrod considers a perfect foot ‘ as one 
of the finest specimens of the plastic art ;” 
his recipe for a good foot is curious and con- 
cise: ‘* it should be made of firm materials, 
and able to resist disease.* This, however, 
can only be proved by experience.” Then 
of what value is this advice to choose a good 
foot of firm materials, and able to resist dis- 
ease, (that is the contracting tendency of 
the common shoe,) and give no rule by 
which this good foot is to be known or 
chosen? 

In speaking of expansion shoes, the ideas 
of this writer are most crude and ill-digested, 
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** A. What is become of them? 

« B. Did 1 not tell you that the systems 
and system-mongers were all gone to pot 
together? Expansion shoes have been tried, 
and not found to answer ; therefore it is fair 
to conclude, that mere concussion is not the 
root of the evil. Furthermore, ‘ never hav- 
ing tried them, 1 can give no opinion of the 
effect of what are called expansion shoes!’ ” 

“* Never having tried them.” It is sufficient, 
most mighty hunter! without this admission ; 
that you have asserted more than you know, 
is manifest in every line. You read the 
funeral service with much sang froid over all 
the systems, but whatever may have be- 
fallen others, the expansion shoe of Mr. Bracy 
Clark, greatly improved, but not altered in 
principle, is used more extensively than 
ever; and without being at any pains to 
prove that principle right, I openly challenge 
any person who doubts its truth and uti- 
lity, to contravene them. For the practical 
proof, let him make fair trial (not upon dis- 
' eased feet only) of the effects of this system, 
and be guided in his judgment by the result. 


but expressed in off-hand and sportsman- | This, and this alone, can give a man a right 
like phrase, taking little pains to conceal to speak positively on such a subject, anda 
his ignorance of these subjects, on which he capacity for doing it without makiag blun- 
assumes, nevertheless, an unbounded right | ders. When Nimrod tells us ofthe ‘* various 
to pass judgment. It is the business of all | patent erpansion shoes of Mr. Clark ;” it must 
men who write with fluency on a subject | be supposed that he has some ground for so 
they do not understand, to level all distinc- | speaking? The fact is, that Mr. Clark 
tions in one unmingled censure, and then never took out a patent for an expansion shoe, 
proceed to erect the superstructure of their | though strongly pressed to do it by many 
own opinions, with the materials they find | who saw the value of the invention. Above 
among the ruins, twenty years ago, he secured the patent 

For instauce the following : right of a certain hind of removable defence 


that there | 
is no general system to be pursued in shoe- | for horse's feet to be taken off at night, or 


ing, is best proved by the well-known fect, | in the stable, and fora share in which he 
that all system-mongers and their systems | was offered considerable sums, but never 
have gone to pot together, and we now) attempted publicly to promulgate it. In- 
hear no more of them.” Further on the | deed he observes, p. 35 of the Stereoplea, 
dialogue continues. | ** Lused many of them on the road with con- 

“A, But is it not generally supposed that, siderable satisfaction, but thought them, on 
concussion, increased by the resistance ofan | the whole, too complex to recommend for 
iron shoe, is the general cause of foot-| general use.” This also was before his dis- 


lameness ? 

** B. L should soon bewilder you and my- 
self, (that is to say, he can neither disprove 
nor explain it,) were | to euter fully into 
this subject. Mr. Bracy Clark has told us, 
that so long as we have an inflexible un- 
yielding substance affixed to a flexible 
elastic foot, so long shall we have lame 
horses, and Mr. Bracy Clark does not stand 
alone here. 

« A. Why, then, has not the ingenuity of 
man found out a remedy for the evil, by in- 
venting elastic shoes, giving way to the ex- 
tension of the foot’ 

“ B. What! have you never heard of the 
various patent erpansion shoes of Mr. Bracy 
Clark, and others? 


* Query ; ought not the whole body to 
be formed on the same principles ? 


| covery of the structure of the foot, upon 
| which is founded the present system of ex- 
pansion shoeing, and for this, I repeat, he 
never took out even a caveat to justify the 
statement of “* various patents” imputed 
to him by Nimrod. 

Another passage, and I have done with 
this part of the subject :— 

** | very well remember the noise that 
was made about Mr. Bracy Clark’s jointed 
shoe, which was to preserve horses’ feet to 
the latest periods of their lives; on the 
| principle, a just onetruly, of imparting to the 
| shoe the same degree of elasticity that the 
foot itself possesses. This was to have 

formed ‘ the basis for the repose of the pro- 
fession,’ but the dream was of short dura- 
tion,” 

This style will never do, Nimrod. Mr. 
Coleman must quietly bear the sarcasm 
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that you = on his frog-pressure system, 
because, I believe, he cannot answer it; 
but I have strong proofs of vitality to op- 
pose to your pretended post-mortem obser- 
vations on the expansion shoe. The hope 
expressed, at the conclusion of Mr. B. 
Clark’s work on the foot, that the prin- 
ciple he had there explained respecting 
it, ‘might form a basis for the repose 
of the (shoeing) art,” had no direct re- 
ference to the expansion shoe (Nimrod has 
copied the phrase from a misquotation) ; 
but, in either case, it is literally fulfilled ; 
the French and continental veterinary col- 


leges* have adopted his nomenclature and 


exposition of the foot; these principles 


94 


to mischievous art, and exculpate Nature. 
Such assertions are excellent loop-holes for 
ignorance ; but, in default of all these, rather 
than admit the real evil of contraction, he 
has adopted that famous and conclusive 
decision of the ancient farriers to wit :—that 
‘* when diseases of the feet cannot be traced 
to any specific cause, they are fairly at- 
tributable to ailment of the whole system 
dropping into the legs! !” 

As I before stated, Nimrod, like most 
men who have tried many plans, all having 
the same common principle of fettering the 
foot, and, consequently, the same bad effect, 
is inclined to attribute but little of foot 
lameness to shoeing. After recounting vari- 


are admitted and practised in Russia, and | oys other imaginary causes, “ the twisted 
no where denied but in England, which is | joys, the salling ee. the high keep, Ac. Xc., 
a further proof that a prophet is not with- | je thinks to settle the matter by referring to 
out honour, save in his own country. More- the hind-foot, which is, he says, ‘« more un- 
over, a8 a slight accessory fact, it may be favourably shod; and yet it is not upon 
observed that I am personally engaged in| record that a horse was ever groggy, or 
shoeing horses on the expansion principle, foundered in a hind-foot. ‘ Now, I think, 
am well supported by the public, and do} no one will dispute these facts: first, the 
not even despair of making Nimrod a con-/hind-foot is a fac simile of the fore-foot.” 


vert to the system. At present I am well 


leased with his admissions, p. 280, ‘* that 
e has never tried expansion shoes ;” and, 
282, ‘ that the principle of their application 
is just; this is enough, and may form the 
basis of a better understanding on both 
sides. 

With the frog-pressure system, which 


comes next under ‘‘ the hunter's ken,”’ he 
observes rather more ceremony, bringing 
various proofs of its fair uial and universal 
failure, which are wholly dispensed with in 
Lis previous summary judgment on the ex- 
pansion shoe. The agency of the shoe in 
producing t-1 ss, Nimrod has, in 
great measure, denied; and gone near to 
assert, that contraction of the foot is bene- 
ficial ; it is not fair, therefore, to quit this 
article without examining some of the 
arguments he brings forward to account for 
it. The chief of these appears to be, p. 286, 
that nature has, in many instances, given 
the animal ‘* badly constructed limbs,” or 
“ twisted forelegs,” but itis a fault ‘‘ not 
always visible,” and so uncertain a criterion 
to trust to, that until the ruin of the horse 
nothing can be known, “ as it is possible 
that, despite of the twist in his forelegs, 
the tread may be even, and thus his feet 
have been preserved.” ‘This is on a par 
with his previous sapient advice to choose a 
good fuot, but giving no rule to do it by; it 
actually amounts to nothing ; for the pre- 
sent, therefore, I shall attribute foot-lame- 
ness, be the forelegs twisted or straight, 


* See the works of MM. Girard et Vatel, 
Professeurs de l'Ecole Royale Veterinaire 
d’Alfort, also the ‘* Recueil de Medicine 
Veterinaire.” 


No. 267. 


| By no means, Nimrod ; they differ as much, 
comparatively, as the human foot and hand ; 
;and for the same, or a similar reason, 
| because their purposes are very different. 
Anatomical demonstration can alone show 
this properly ; however, it is very easy to 
see, ina trotting horse, that the fore-feet 
perform the more arduous pert of bearing 
the chief weight, and receiving the shock of 
the animal, while the hinder ones fulfil the 
simple office of projecting the body forward. 
The former are found naturally flexible, 
spreading, and highly elastic, the latter 
more upright and concave, much less elas- 
tic and smaller, so that any man accustomed 
to handle the hoof, ought readily to know 
them apart in the dark, and the argument 
would disgrace any veterinarian. J shell 
argue no further with a man whose know- 
ledge of these things is so shallow, as 
to lead him to assert, that two organs so 
different, and performing such opposite 
functions, a3 the fore and hind foot of the 
horse, are fac similes of each other. He chal- 
lenges any one to dispute it, cailing it a fact, 
and using it to support a bottomless theory 
of his own. Could Nimrod suppose that 
Veterinary Surgeons, we whom he enrols in 
a late number among ;the ‘‘ curses of horse- 
flesh,”” would allow him, a mere sportsman, 
to intrude on our department without re- 
proof? or did he imagine that the same lan- 
guage which passes current on sporting sub- 
jects, would carry him through when treating 
of matters relating to our profession? On 
practical points, it is more than likely that 
lis remarks may be worth hearing, and he 
should have confined himself to these, 
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THE LANCET. 
London, Saturday, October 11, 1828. 


We are sincerely desirous of witnessing, 
and, as far as our efforts can have such a 
tendency, of promoting, the prosperity of 
the Medical School in the London Uni- 
versity, and it is because we are sincere 
well-wishers to that establishment, that we 
feel it right to call attention to a tirade, 
directed by one of its Professors, partly, 
as we are given to understand, against our- 
selves and the great body of medical re- 
formers, and partly against a distinguished 
member of the profession, who has ren- 
dered himself obnoxious to the corrupt few, 
by his disinterested and enlightened efforts 
to restore the independence and respecta- 
bility of medical practitioners. We stated, 
on a former occasion, that Dr. Conotty, 
the Professor of the nature and treatment of 
diseases, as he somewhat inaccurately styles 
himself, was an untried man; and we trust 
that we shall not be called upon, in justice to 
the University as well as to the public, to 
state, that he has been tried, and found 
wanting. Certain itis, that he has commenced 
most inauspiciously. Instead of avoiding, as 
any man of common tact and discretion would 
have avoided, in the outset of his career, 
the introduction of topics calculated to ex- 
cite party feeling, he has seized the very 
first opportunity of manifesting his indivi- 
dual opinions, if not of gratifying his per- 
sonal resentments, on the question of me- 
dical reform,—thereby committing, as far as 


in him lay, the interests of the University, P 


and exposing the new establishment to the 
ill-will of a large majority of the medical 
profession. We would willingly persuade 
ourselves that the attack on medical re- 
formers, which Professor Conotty had 
the taste to foist into his introductory 
Lecture, was not dictated by a more un- 
worthy motive than the gratification of his 


vanity, or the desire of propagating his own 
opinions without reference to the interests 


of the University; but we are bound to 
state a fact of which we were not aware, 
when we formerly alluded to this gentle- 
tleman,—namely, that he was once the edi- 
tor of a medical journal, and that he mo- 
destly ascribed his failure, in that capacity, 
to the ignorant and unjust preference 
evinced by the profession and the public 
for Tue Lancer. 

Professor Conotty piques himself, it 
should seem, on the composition of his in- 
troductory Lecture,—for he has thought it 
good enough to print,—and we shall, there- 
fore, transfer to our pages, and make a few 
observations, in passing, on the peroration 
which contains the tirade in question. The 
Professor will probably marvel at our intre- 
pidity ; or, as his piety and his vanity seem 
to go hand in hand, he may, peradventure, 
weep at the obduracy of men who are not 
only unmoved by the perusal of his mas- 
terly philippic, but who are ready to give 
it a circulation which it would never, ex- 
cept through the medium of this Journal, 
have obtained. 


«You commence your studies,” says the 
Professor, ‘‘ when our professional body is 
agitated hy many matters of great interest. 
Some of you may, perhaps, be persuaded, 
before your studies are completed, to’take a 
part in proceedings or discussions, having for 
their object certain changes in the medical 
constitution, On the propriety of these 
changes it would be unbecoming in me to 
offer any opinion, in this place. But let me 
advise you to approach these subjects 
calmly, and not to give way to any feeling 
but adesire to do good to, and to protect, the 
whole body of the profession, and to benefit 
the public, of which that profession forms a 
art. 

“« Beware how you allow your passions to 
be influenced by avy, who, on the just 
ground that old establishments need occa- 
sional alterations, would really engage you 
in the destruction of what is useful as well 
as venerable. Hear the opinions of the old 
as well as of the young ; compare one with 
another ; and judge for yourselves, Leave, 
for the present, to others, the care of 
changes demanding time, which you have 
not to spare; experience, which you can- 
not be supposed to possess; patience, which 
does not belong to your age. Do not waste 
valuable hours, and neglect your present 
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opportunities, in endeavouring to effect what 
only your seniors can effect,—hours which 
you can never recal, and opportunities 
which will never nt themselves again ; 
but will be looked back upon, if lost, with 
pain and regret as long as you live.” 


On this part of the Professor's address, 
we have but few observations to make. It 
is not true that the medical profes sion is in 
an agitated state; on the contrary, we 
maintain that the members of our profes- 
sion enjoy all the tranquillity which belongs 
to a consciousness of their strength, and to 
a conviction that they will soon be emanci- 
pated from the tyranny by which they have 
been so long oppressed and degraded. Dr. 
Conotty talks of the medical constitution, 
and of the venerable fabric which the friends 
of medical reform seek to destroy, as if the 
College Charter, obtained by the Surgeons’ 
Company in the reign of his late Ma- 
jesty, were as ancient as Magna Charta. 
But if it were as ancient as Dr. Conotty 
supposes it to be, a Professor of the London 
University should have known that it is the 
utility, and not the antiquity of an esta- 
blishment, which constitutes its title to our 
respect. The Doctor's remarks would have 
been far more appropriately uttered in a 
College lecture-room, where the Professor 
receives a premium for the perfunctory dis- 
charge of his duty, than in the theatre of an 
institution, whose avowed object it is to get 
rid of all absurdities which are tolerated, 
merely because they have long existed. 
But the opinions of Dr. Conouty, as an in- 
dividual, are of little importance ; and what 
we mainly object to is the indiscretion of 
entering at all upon topics calculated to 
provoke angry feelings, and entirely uncon- 
nected with the subject on which he was 
called upon, in his official capacity, to ad- 
dress the students. He has himself acknow- 
ledged the indecency of discussing such 
topics in that place, and the reader will see 
from the following passage, how far he 
stands self-convicted of this indecency :— 


conduct, let your first inquiry be concern- 
ing the character of those who are most ac- 
tive in it, and who are to be your associates. 
Ask yourselves if they be truly honest men. 
If they are not, have nothing to do with 
them in any cause, for they will corrupt the 
best. In all countries pretending to civili- 
sation and morality, people have long been 
convinced that the end, however laudable, 
does not justify unholy means. It may be 
your duty to endeavour to reform, but only 
if you can reform by honourable efforts. 4n 
ancient edifice may require repair, and repair 
might conduce to its safety; but if the few 
skilful workmen who alone could undertake this 
experiment of preservation, be surrounded by a 
passionate and unscrupulous multitude, their 
wise efforts will be overborne, and no good end 
effected. If you forget these truths, and 
become committed to the cause of injudi- 
cious, or selfish, or reckless, men, be assured 
you will find, even in your own profession, 
aspirit which will not tolerate you; and b 
the public sense of this country, you will 
be opposed and defeated in every step of 
your proceedings,” 

This is the passage, we suppose, which is 
aimed at ourselves, and the medical re- 
formers generally. How far Dr. Conotty 
may succeed asa ‘‘ professor of the nature 
of diseases,’ we are rather at a loss to con- 
jecture, because we confess that we do not 
exactly know what it is * to profess the nature 
of diseases, but the perusal of the foregoing, 
and other portions of his Introductory Lec- 
ture, bas satisfied us that the Professor is, 
at least, a master of that branch of rhetoric, 
which has been aptly denominated twaddle. 
The Professor, as our readers must have 
observed, cannot divest himself of his reve- 
rence for antiquity, or of his notion that the 
College Charter is as old as the hills. The 
** ancient edifice” we take to be the College 
Charter, or, perhaps, what the Professor 
calls “* the medical constitution ;” the ‘‘ few 
skilful workmen” are evidently the council, 
or surgical oligarchy, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
and ‘‘ the passionate and unscrupulous mul- 


* A man may profess the science, or 
branch of science, which has for its objects 
the nature and treatment of diseases, but to 
talk or write of professing the nature of 
diseases, is, with all submission to 80 pro- 
found a rhetorician, to talk or write non- 


“And, Gentlemen, above all things, 
when you are urged to any particular line of | 
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titude” are the medical reformers, or, in intellectual greatness,” Xc., we cannot, of 
other words, the great body of the medical course, appropriate, however cheap we may 
profession. Of a truth, we feel at a loss hold the Professor's praise ; and we are, 
whether most to admire the justness and therefore, constrained to believe that the 
liberality of the Professor's sentiments, or whole passage was aimed, as it was gene- 
the richness and beauty of the allegory in rally understood to be aimed, at an indivi- 
which his sentiments are veiled. Hitherto, dual whose character is far beyond the reach 
the Doctor's remarks appear to be aimed of the Professor's calumny, and whose ta- 
rather at the great body of medical reform-|leats even the Professor's eulogy cannot 
ers, ‘‘ the passionate and unscrupulous mul- depreciate. 
titude,” than at any particular individual;| We here fake leave of the Professor ; 
but his satire becomes more pointed towards and we trust, not for his sake, but for the 
the close of his harangue, and the following sake of the establishment to which he be- 
temperate and judicious effusion is, we un- longs, that so injudicious and indecent an 
derstand, levelled at that most obnoxious, effusion of weakness and venom as that 
because most upright, independent, and un- with which he disgusted his hearers at the 
| close of his introductory Lecture, may never 
“The time has gone by, when, in the _be repeated within the walls of the London 
comparative ignorance of the community at University. We know that the conduct of 


large, want of principle was occasionally «6 Doctor, on this occasion, has excited 
tolerated because connected with highly-| 
cultivated talent. You live in days when the strongest feelings of dissatisfaction 


not knowledge alone, but character is power ; among his colleagues generally, and among 


when knowledge without character can pro- | . . 
cure no more than temporary and very tran- | the mest members of the 
sient pre-eminence, and cannot save from Council. 
final exposure and disgrace. Unjust sus-| 
picions may attach to an innocent man ; the! 
general consistency and integrity of his life 
will wipe them away; the imprudencies of 
youth may be repaired by the circum-| ; ones 
spection of middle age; but if you justly Cuties ofthe Cont 
lose your reputation for probity and hovour,,  & England, especially that of Hastings ; with 
you may struggle, and resistthe greatdecree| Observations on Diseases in which a Residence 
on the Coast is most beneficial. By Wit- 


of public opinion ; but you will find, what- 
ever your attainments, whatever engaging 

t1am Hanwoop, M. D. London, Col- 
burn, 1828, pp. 526. 


compromising reformer, Mr. Lawrence. 


qualities or natural endowments you pos- 
sess, that your influence in society is gone, 
and that you are, in all respects, lost and 
We have reason to congratu- Dr. Hanwoop has selected a subject 
ate ourselves, Gentlemen, that we do live 

in @ country, and in times, so favourable to ontueatiy calculated to excite attention in 
the exercise of virtue. Let it be your con-| this our “ sea-girt isle; for we believe 
stant ambition, then, to be esteemed and dis-| therze js searcely a country in the world 


tinguished, when esteem and distinction are 
not conferred even upon intellectual great- 
ness, except when combined with, and ele- 
vated by, some approach to moral excel- 
lence.” 


The vituperative part of the above pas- 
sage we should have been perfectly willing, 
estimating, as we do, the value of the Pro- 
fessor’s censure, to take to ourselves; but 
the laudatory portion of it—** the engaging 


qualities,” the “ high endowments,” “ the 


which, like England, presents the example 
of the great mass of its inhabitants annually 


migrating to the sea-coast; performing a 
pilgrimage, as it were, at the shrine of 
Neptune. Sea air has, indeed, from time 


immemorial, been regarded in this country 
almost as a panacea for all the numerous ills 
to which flesh is heir; and yet we venture 
to say, that the practice of sending invalids 
to the sea coast, has been pursued, even by 
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medical men, rather from a kind of pre- 
scriptive right, than from reflection upon 
the circumstances, the co-operation of which 
is necessary to ensure benefit. In saying 
this, we would not be thought to underrate 
the advantages, and certainly not the plea- 
sures, of a temporary sojourn on the coast, 
doomed as we are throughout a great por- 
tion of the year, to inhale the smoky and 
murky air of the metropolis—air which, as 
our medical poet beautifully expresses it, 
“ reeks back from a thousand lungs”—we 
fully appreciate the invigorating breeze of 
the ocean, and acknowledge its animating 
influence. The question, however, now 
before us is, whether in any, and in what, 
cases of disease, a residence upon the coast 
is beneficial? To the investigation of this 
subject, Dr. Harwood’s book is professedly 
directed. 

After some general observations on the 
varied nature, or ‘‘ medical peculiarities,” 
of our coasts, the author proceeds to treat 
of the causes which affect the temperature 
of coast situations, and more especially that 
of the southern coast of England, which he 
considers as the most eligible, “ not less 
from the advantage it derives, in common 
with all others, from the influence of the 
sea, than from its latitude, and other pecu- 
liarities.” 

Dr. Harwood regards it as an established 
fact, that the sea, having imbibed a large 
portion of caloric from the sun’s rays, has 


the power of equalising the temperature 
of the air in its vicinity, from the well. | 
known property which heat possesses, of | 
equally diffusing itself through contiguous 
bodies. Hence, he argues, arises the aif. | 
ference found to exist between the tempe- | 
rature of coasts and that of the interior of 
extensive continents, although placed in the 
same latitude. 

In respect to the temperature of the 
southern and western shores, our author. 
hazards the following opinion : 

** The increased temperature of our 


southern and western coasts, has also been 
thought to be influenced by the agency of 
the stream of water which flows towards 
Europe, from the Gulf of Mexico, occa- 
sioned by a material difference between the 
level of the gulf and that of the Atlantic 
Ocean.” 

Again :— 

“It is also very probable, that an addi- 
tional elevation of temperature on our coasts, 
may more frequently be influenced by the 
current issuing from the Bay of Biscay, 
which is thought to be dependent on a simi- 
lar penning up of its waters, and is stated 
to flow generally north-west by west.” 


These preliminaries settled, the Doctor 
proceeds ‘‘ particularly to notice the vici- 
nity of Hastings.” There is nothing like 
leather, said the honest currier—there is no 
place like Hastings, says Dr. Harwood. It 
is adapted either for a summer or winter 
residence. In the former case you may 
live upon hills, ‘‘ two or three hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, visited by the 
prevailing breezes;” and, in the latter 
case, there are numerous habitations, be- 
low the cliffs, ‘ most effectually sheltered, 
at all seasons, from the more piercing 
winds.”” So says the resident physician of 
Hastings ; but in Dr, Good's Study of Me- 
dicine, where treating of phthisis, we find 
the following opposing (and perhaps we 
may say posing) remarks :— 

“ The topography of a situation about to 
be chosen, is of equal importance ; for if it 
be strongly marked by lofty cliffs or moun- 
tains, the air will seldom circulate freely, 
but rush in currents in some parts, and be 
obstructed and become stagnant in others, 
Such is the state of Hastixos, on the Sussex 
coast of our own country. The shore is 
skirted by two enormous cliffs of sand- 
stone, that rise between two and three hun- 
dred feet in perpendicular height. The old 
town is built in a deep ravine opening to- 
wards the north-east, that lies between 
them and the new town immediately under 
the cliffs, fronting south and west; and 
hence, while the air is rushing in a perpe- 
tual current through the former, it becomes 
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stagnant, heated, and suffocative, in the lat- 
ter.”—Vol, iii. p. 307. 

The author next makes some judicious 
observations upon the effects of sea air, and 
then enters into a consideration of bathing, 
and its effects on the constitution. In re- 
spect to cold bathing, we meet with the 
subjoined remarks, which especially merit 
attention. 


** I think I may venture to observe, that, 
while much of the beneficial action induced 
by the warm bath on the system, is primary, 
and mechanically dependent on the agent— 
that of the cold is secondary, and dependent 
more on the energies of the system itself ; 
a circumstance which, in the practical treat- 
ment of disease, is of the highest import- 
ance ; for it is obvious that the latter de- 
mands a certain degree of power in the sys- 
tem to effect its completion. 

** Too many instances are, however, pre- 
sented to our notice, in which, from the 
weakened and impaired state of the animal 
powers, this cannot be attained; in such 
cases, therefore, the tendency of the cold 
bath is directedly opposed to the one which 
is desired. 

“In them, the nervous system receives 
an impression with which it is unable to 
contend, the blood being determined in- 
wardly, and it being long before the heart 
and arteries recover sufficient energy to 
propel it back into the extreme vessels on 
the surface ; hence arise continued shiver- 
ings, and an unpleasant sensation of cold; 
the countenance appears pallid, while any 
internal organ affected by disease, espe- 
cially if that disease be of an inflammatory 
nature, is unfavourably influenced by this 
derangement in the circulation. 

“ That a certain degree of energy in the 
circulation is necessary, to derive due ad- 
vantage from sea-bathing, though less is re- 
quired by it than the cold bath of fresh 
water—a fact of great importance—is no 
less obvious from its prejudicial influence 
when too frequently had recourse to by de- 
bilitated persons, in whom it may be really 
indicated.” 


We have long been convinced that cold- 
bathing is too indiscriminately recommended 
and adopted. As the author justly observes, 
cold-bathing requires a certain degree of 
power in the system, and this power is sel- 
dom found in invalids of any description, 
On the subject of warm-bathing, there is 
much misapprehension prevalent: from an 


entirely-mistaken notion, the warm bath is 
almost universally looked upon asa relaxant. 
Dr. Harwood has so well expressed himself 
in accordance with our opinions, that we 
cannot do better than transcribe his re- 
marks, 

«* T may observe of the warm sea bath, 
that while it is capable of invigorating, by 
equalizing the circulation throughout the 
entire frame, its action is no less that of a 
soothing stimulus to the nervous system, 
producing, by its external operation, that 
kind of influence which is derived from 
the more grateful aromatics, or mild cor- 
dials, when taken internally. 

« But it has this very decided advantage 
over the latter, that the slight exhilaration 
it produces, is not succeeded by that de- 
pression which is usually induced by other 
classes of stimuli; its action being less 
powerful, and the impressions it produces 
more general and permanent. 

*« On the surface of the skin, by relaxing 
the cuticle, and rendering pervious the 
pores, (the cuticle, which is a mere insen- 
sible shield to the true skin, and perforated 
by the exhalent pores, is acted on by exter- 
nal agents, much in the same manner as 
dead, disorganized matter, though the same 
by no means applies to the cutis or true 
skin,) it has the healthful tendency to re- 
move every obstacle which impedes the due 
performance of the superficial secreting 
organs, whether of sensible fluids or insen- 
sible exhalation ; while, on the circulation, 
its immediate operation is like that of the 
re-action occasioned by the cold bath ; sum- 
moning into the extreme vessels on the 
surface, a free and equable distribution of 
their fluid.” 


Of the second part of the volume, ‘‘ Ob- 
servations on Diseases in which a Coast 
Residence is most beneficial,” our notice 
must be brief. The diseases of which our 
author treats are multifarious. First and 
foremost stand those fruitful sources of fees 
— indigestion and hypochondriasis—and fur- 
ther in the list, we observe asthma, con- 
sumption, gout, and rheumatism. The author 
treats the whole of these subjects with 
much acumen, and although his observa- 
tions are obviously written (as stated in the 
preface) “ with a view of imparting useful 
information to the invalid,” the professional 
man will read them with advantage. 

Dr. Harwood has, upon the whole, pro- 
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duced a clever and well-written book ; and 
although it may be that the fable of the 
leather-seller and the besieged town will 
occur to most persons, in perusing the Doc- 
tor’s praise of Hastings, it will not detract 
from the useful and interesting information 
spread throughout the volume, 


LONDON MEDICAL SOCIETY, 
October 6, 1828, 


Dr. Hastam, President, in the Chair. 


INTERESTING CASEIN MIDWIFERY—DOUBLE 
UTERUS—-EFFECTS OF FEAR—INFLUENCE 
OF THE EMOTIONS OF A MOTHER'S MIND 
ON HER FHTUS IN UTERO — HERNIA 
WITHOUT THE USUAL SYMPTOMS. 


Tue Minutes of the last meeting having 
been read, 
Mr. Water commenced the business of 


the evening, by reading to the Society a! 


ar on a midwifery case, which he had 
ound extremely interesting while the pa- 
tient lived, as well as the post-mortem exami- 
nation productive of useful information. 
About three weeks ago, he was called to see 
the lady in labour with her first child, under 
the care of a neighbouring surgeon. She 
was well made, though short; abdomen re- 
merkably prominent, and the child's head 
lying over the symphysis pubis, pressing 
the biadder before it. The finger met with 
some obstruction; was obliged to be ele- 
vated, and earried over a rough surface, 
before it reached the os uteri. On further 
examination, the os uteri was found to be a 
little dilated, but the other soft parts were 
not much relaxed, nor was there much pain, 


Ordered an enema. In the evening the’ 


paius were slight, the labour somewhat ad- 
vanced, the soft parts a little more relaxed, 
and the os uteri more open. Secale cornutum 
588. in infusion, which greatly increased 
the pains for about twenty mioutes, but they 
then abated, and two repetitions of the 
scale failed to reproduce them. From this 
time, till the following evening at balf past 
nine, the pains were hardly perceptible, 
though the head had descended consider- 
ably, the os uteri being fully dilated. The 
forceps were now resorted to. During the 
operation, two or three doses of the secale 
were administered, but without effect. ‘The 
os externum was exceedingly small, and the 
head very large, which occasioned much 
difficulty, After the birth of the child, the 


placenta was detached with the fingers, no 
uterine contractions having taken place to 
expel it, though an hour had been occupied 
in using friction, p e, and stimulants, 
with the view of exciting the contractions. 
No hemorrhage followed, the womb some- 
what contracted, and the patient was left 
with a pulse about 70, to all appearance 
doing well. On the third morning she was 
found labouring under severe symptoms of 
the head, pulse 125, scaip 
hot, and countenance somewhat flushed. 
The pain in the head ceased a 
Ordered the head to be shaved, kept cool, 
with evaporating lotions, and three grains of 
opium to be taken every two hours for three 
times. No relief was produced; and, in, 
the evening of the next day, she expired. 
Mr. Waller had called in the aid of Dr. 
Blundell, On examination after death, the 
bowels were found highly inflated. There 
were slight adhesions, of a pale colour, be- 
tween the omentum and corresponding ab- 
dominal surface, but whether recent or not 
was uncertain. The bladder was slightly 
adherent to the intestines. ‘The omentum 
slightly adherent to the fundus uteri, and 
two or three folds of the intestine behind, 
Under these adhesions, the uterus appeared 
ofa pale red colour, not unlike boiled veal, 
and the peritoneum thickened. About six 
or eight ounces of fluid were floating in the 
abdominal cavity, with a great many glo- 
bules of animal oil in it, as red as the ab- 
dominal muscles. ‘The neck of the uterus, 
the ovaries, and vagina, perfectly sound and 
healthy. On the right of the recto-vaginal 
portion, there was a tumour as large as a 
hen’s egg, with two or three tubercles 
growing from its exterior. This tumour 
contained a cavity, lined by vascular meme 
branes, and having small shreds of a soft 
red substance, resembling an attempt at the 
formation of the tunica decidua, A probe 
readily entered from the tumour into the 
vagina. On examining the opening nar- 
rowly, it was found large enough to admit 
the point of a finger, organised, and exactly 
resembling an os uteri; no doubt remained 
that this tumour was a second uterus. No 
distinct set of ovaries was observed ; the 
external genital organs and mamme re- 
markably well developed, but no tendency 
to doubleness of structure. ‘The uterus was 
large, and not thoroughly contracted, con- 
taining within its cavity about three or four 
ounces of red bloody-like substance, partly 
solid and partly fluid. The whole internal 
lining membrane was of a deep red colour, 
probably stained by the lochia, The neck 
of the uterus, and upper part of the vagina, 
were covered with fakes ef the colour of 
soot, which could be sponged away with 
some difficulty. On opening the head, the 
dura mater bad many bloody points on it, 
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56 MARKED FCETUSES.—HERNIA. 


and its surface was much more moist than 
natural. The pia mater had ossific patches 
on it of the breadth of small split peas, and 
somewhat rough. There was an opaque 
white granular appearance near the falx. 
There were a number of lines and points ob- 
served, on slicing through the brain. About 
three drachms of water in each ventricle, as 
well as a little blood and water-like fluid in 
the spinal canal. Mr. Waller regretted 
that no efficient means of treating head 
affections, coming on on the third or fourth 
day, had yet been found. This lady had 
been, for many years, the subject of severe 
attacks of headach, and just at the part 
where the ossific deposition was found. 

Mr. Surrtey related the following case, 
which he considered curious, and showing 
very distinctly the curative powers of fear. 
A coach-maker, in the Borough, had alarge 
hydrocele, which was tapped by Sir Astley 
Cooper, The tumour enlarged again in the 
course of three weeks. Sir Astley Cooper 
then told the patient it would be necessary 
for him to be confined to bed for a weck 
or two, as Sir A. Cooper would have to 
tap it again, and use an injection to pro- 
duce adhesive inflammation. Mr. Shirley 
had not seen the case, nor did he know that, 
on the second occasion, Sir A. Cooper had 
actually carefully examined the tumour; 
but the patient was a most respectable man, 
on whose word Mr. Shirley could depend, 
und he knew that Sir A. Cooper had deter- 
mined on operating on the day after he saw 
the coach-maker, therefore he took for 
granted that he had examined him. The 
statement of the surgeon so alarmed the 
patient, that he went home in a state of! 
great agitation of mind, and from that mo- | 
ment the tumour gradually disappeared. | 
This Mr.Shirley considered, rption, from | 
the effects of fear. 

Mr. Caraway looked upon it as a very | 
unscientific way of accounting for the dis. | 
appearance of the intumescence. There | 
was no distinct proof whatever before the 
Society, that the second enlargement was 
a return of the hydrocele. 

The Presipent thought, Mr. Shirley, to 
maintain his position, ought to be able to 
show, that the fear was operating, and com- 
mensurate with, the absorption, which he 
had not done, and which would be difficult. 

Dr. Uwrns recollected, that a case was 
mentioned in the lectures, either of Mr. 
Cline or Sir A. Cooper, where doubt existed 
for some time, whether an enlargement was 
aneurismal, or merely a common tumour ; 
at length an operation was determined upon, 
The next day the patient was placed on the 
table, but no vestige of the tumour remained, 
and this was brought forward as an evidence 
of the effects of fear. 

Mr. Suirvey’s firm persuasion was, that 


in the case he alluded to, hydrocele existed, 
and that it was absorbed through fear. 

Dr. Tuorw~ron bad seen two or three 
cases in which hydrocele had become per- 
fectly absorbed, without any assignable 
cause whatever, they having been once 
punctured previously. 

Dr. Srewart wished to know, seeing 
many accoucheurs present, whether there 
was any foundation for supposing that sur- 
prise, desire, or any emotion of the mind 
of a mother, could have any influence or 
effect on her child in utero. The sub- 
ject had been a good deal before the public 
of late, through the medium of the news- 
papers. Should it be ascertained, that 
children could be bora with their father's 
name, for instance, distinctly written in 
their eyes, or on their foreheads, this 
might produce a very serious result as to a 
number of those yet unborn. ( Laughter.) 

Mr. Waturr considered the notion to be 
wholly without foundation ; first, because 
of there being no nervous communication 
between the mother and the child ; seconde 
ly, because many women were frightened, 
and had desires of different sorts, whose 
children we:e bora without any marks ; 
and, thirdly, because marks were found 
upon fetuses at all periods of gestation, 
and where no particular emotions of the 
mind could be distinctly traced to have oc- 
curred in the mother. 

Several Members spoke on this subject, 
and many cases of marked children were 
brought forward; some of them ludicrous 
enough. A woman, for instance, on the day 
before her delivery of a nine months’ child, 
was frightened by a sailor mendicant raising 
the stump of his right arm before her, the 
arm having been amputated, and the child was 
born without its right arm! A goose ran 
cackling at another woman, a month before 
her confinement, and the child, though the 
mother denied having been frightened, was 
web-fingered ! Another child had the figure 
of a mouse on its face, and whenever a cat 
entered the room, that part of the image on 
the face which was considered to be the 
mouse’s tail, curled up! (Great laughter.) 
The conclusion was, that the fact of children 
being born with these marks, is indisput- 
able, but that the cause which produces 
them is involved in profound mystery. 


Mr. Cattaway, late one evening, was 
called to see a lady upwards of seventy years 
of age, who, for three days before, had had 
no evacuation from the bowels. She com- 
plained but little of uneasiness; she had no 
vomiting, no hiccup ; pulse full and broad ; 
no anxiety of countenance, and but little 
pain at the pit of the stomach. The medi- 
cal gentleman previously in attendance, 
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failing in his means to her bowels, 
and not satisfied with the patient's descrip- 
tion, passed his hand under the clothes, and, 
in the situation of femoral hernia, felt a 
small tumour. Mr, Callaway was then sent 
for, but, on arrival, did not think the symp- 
toms such as to warrant an immediate ope- 
ration. He ordered an enema, and pro- 
mised to return again in three or four hours. 
Returned, but still saw no urgent symptom, 
On the following morning she had had no 
motion, nor any vomiting, except, as she 
then recollected, on the first day of being 
taken ill, her stomach had rejected a little 
broth. He now deemed it right to operate. 
On cutting down, he found a small kuuckle 
of intesting most firmly embraced by stric- 
ture—the firmest stricture he had ever seen. 
It was with great difliculty a small-grooved 
probe was passed through it, fur the pur- 
pose of division ; and the black appearance 
that presented itself, satistied the operator 
that the incarceration must have existed for 
along time. At the moment, he was almost 
led to conclude that gangrene had taken 
place. This case, he remarked, was well 
calculated to show how careful young prac- 
titioners ought to be, not to be misled by 
the absence of certain usual symptoms, nor 
to delay operating for too long a period. 


CASE OF EXTIRNPATION OF THE UTERUS. 


By Joux Mavnice Baxner, Fsq., Surgeon 
to the North Dispensary, Liverpoul. 


In May, 1827, I was first called to Mrs. J., 
on account of retention of urine. On in- 
quiry, it appeared she had suffered occa- 
sional shooting pains, from pubes to sacrum, 
for near two years; that these had become 
more frequent, were accompanied with pain 
across the loins, sense of weight within the 
pelvis, and bearing down, and that she was 


much troubled with dyspeptic symptoms ;| 


1 examined the os uteri, and found it pain- 
ful on being touched, thickened, hard, and 
irregular. Catamenia were irregular. 

The patient was 44 years of age, had en- 
joyed good health to within the last four 
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by a physician, with no permanent benefit ; 
frequent hemorrhages, to a greater or less 
extent, had taken place. The pains were 
increased, anda quantity of bloody offensive 
matter had passed some weeks previously, 
per vaginam. On examination, | found that 
ulceration had taken place to a small extent, 
on one side of the os uteri. The general 
health was evidently impaired. In this state, 
she determined to undergo the operation 
that had been proposed to her in 1827, which, 
however, I thought would be unjustifiable, 
as no boundary to the disease could be felt 
by the most careful examination, the hard- 
ness of the neck appearing to extend to the 
body of the uterus, as far as could be ascer- 
| tained. In this state she continued until 
| the beginning of August, when | mentioned 
|to her the operation of Dr. Blundell, with 
jits dangers; informing her, at the same 
jtime, that his patient had recovered. She 
| consented to its performance, and requested 
| it might be done without delay. 

The operation was therefore performed 
at noon on the 2d of September, with the 
assistance of the following Gentlemen :— 

Dr. Renwick 

Mr. Bickersteth 

Mr. Dawson 

Mr. Halton 
and my colleague at the Dispensary, Mr. 
Wainwright. 

The patient being placed on her back, as 
in the operation for lithotomy, but without 
binding the hands and feet, Weiss's specu- 
lum vagine was introduced, and held by an 
assistant ; astrong hook was then passed into 
the anterior part of the cervix, and the ute- 
rus drawn down, with little difficulty or 
pain, to about half an inch from the os ex- 
ternum. A strong aneurism needle, (with 
a handle, ) having its extremity pointed, and 
armed with a double ligature, was then 
passed through the neck of the uterus, the 
hook withdrawn, and the ligature held by 
an assistant, whilst the speculum was ulso 
removed, and the labia held out of the way 
by those on each side. 1 then mad? a semi- 
circular incision on the inferior part of the 
cervix, through the vagina and peritoneum, 
and widened it with a hernia Knife from one 
broad lizament to the other; afterwards, a 


of the Liverpool In- 
firmary ; 


ears ; was married at the age of 21, and similar incision was made at the superior 
ad had two children. In a few years her part, aud extended as before, so that the 
husband died, and since then she has led a broad ligaments and fallopian tubes only re- 
very irregular life. She states that her) mained to be divided. To accomplish this, I 
father died of a cancerous affection ; that it! first passed the index finger of the left hand 
was twice extirpated from the breast, and through the upper opening, and the mid- 
subsequently once from the axilla; that at die finger through the lower, including the 
length he died, after suffering severely for riyht broad ligament betweea them. | then” 
several years. }carefully made an incision, with a scalpel, 
‘ihe removal of the neck of the uterus between the fingers and uterus, close to its 
was now proposed, but not assented to. | hody ; the nearest part of the included por- 
in July, 1848, L was again requested to | tion was thus divided, aud was attended 
visit her. Various remedies had been used, | with slight hemorthage. Some time wus 
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lost in endeavouring to secure the bleeding 
vessel, which, however, proved unsuccess- 
ful. ‘The hemorrhage not being very pro- 
fuse, I proceeded with the operation, but 
finding my former plan of dividing the broad 
ligament tedious and difficult, | brought 
down the fundus, by passing two fingers 
through the upper incision, and then the 
strong hook between them and uterus; the 
point of the hook was easily pressed into 
the fundus, and thus the object was quickly 
accomplished. The fallopian tubes and re- 
maining part of the broad ligaments were 
now distinctly seen, and by passing the 
fingers beneath them, were divided with 
the common sealpel, close to the uterus. 
This was by far the most painful part of 
the proceeding. 

During the operation the patient lost 
about six ounces of blood, and was much 
troubled with retching. ‘The intestines did 
not protrude, nor interfere with any part of | 
the operation. Immediately after the pa- | 
tient appeared as well as could be expected ; | 
there was a very slight oozing of blood, but | 
upparently of so little consequence that she 
was removed to bed. In the course of | 


twenty minutes, or half an hour, she vomit- 
ed severely, and became very faint; a co- 
agulum of about eight ounces was expelled ; 
vinegar and water were applied to the ab- 
domen and upper part of the thighs; she 


then rallied a little, and after complaining 
some time of pain at the lower part of the 
abdomen, the vomiting recurring, another 
coagulum, rather larger than the first, was 
expelled. She now fell into a state of 
syncope; the retching remained severe, 
and almost incessant. One hundred drops 
of laudanum were given, but immediately 
rejected ; small quantities of brandy were 
administered, the cold cloths continued, 
and the patient kept in the horizontal posi- 
tion. The hemorrhage did not return after 
the expulsion of the second coagulum, and 
the pain in the abdomen subsided. She 
again rallied, and, in the evening, as the 
vomiting continued extremely distressing, 
two grains of opium were given, which re- 
lieved for two hours ; the sickness then re- 
turned, and four grains were given, with 
the same effect as the first dose. 

Sept. 3, mane. Has passed a very rest- 
less night ; countenance pale and dejected ; 
pulse 96, and weak ; skin moist, and of a 
natural temperature ; slight pain in the ab- 
domen and back ; vomiting less frequent. 

Meridie. Slight distention of the abdomen, 
especially over the pubes ; has not passed 
any urine since the operation, nor had any 
evacuation from the bowels. The catheter 
was introduced, and twelve ounces of high- 
coloured urine drawn off; afterwards the 
tension was much diminished. 

Vespere. Bowels purged freely by injec- 
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tions, and small doses of dulphate of mag- 
nesia in infusion of roses; vomiting and 
pain relieved. 

Sept. 4, mane. Has passed a better night, 
having slept a little; general appearance as 
yesterday; pain in the abdomen slightly 
increased on pressure ; little or no tension ; 
pulse 94, rather fuller ; vomiting much the 
same ; tongue slightly furred ; complains of 
great thirst; bowels freely open; passed 
urine twice. 

Meridie. Pulse 106, harder; pain and ten- 
sion slightly increased ; bowels open; 24 
leeches were applied. 

Vespere. Pain little abated ; pulse remains 
quick, and rather hard ; about twelve ounces 
of blood were takea from the arm, when 
syncope supervened. 

5, Mane. Was passed a restless night ; 
pain much relieved after the bleeding ; the 
abdomen remains slightly distended, and 
somewhat tender on pressure ; has had two 
evacuations, and passes her urine freely ; 
vomiting continues, and appears to produce 
great exhaustion; pulse 120, small and 
weak ; the mustard cataplasm was applied, 
which gave relief in about twenty minutes. 

Meridie. Pain and tension less ; vomiting 
and thirst much abated, 

Vespere. The symptoms above-mentioned 
worse ; pulse very quick and weak ; coun- 
tenance anxious ; cold sweats. 

6. After passing a very restless night, and 
the symptoms continuing with great vio- 
lence, died at six, a.m. 

The above are the most prominent symp- 
toms that occurred. I have thought it un- 
necessary to make a longer detail of the 
treatment, as it was not attended with a 
fortunate result, and was only that usually 
employed after hernia, and similar opera- 
tions. It of course consisted of general and 
local bleeding, with the exhibition of pur- 
gatives, as far as the condition of the patient 
appeared to warrant. 


The Appearances of the Uterus. 


The uterus was much larger than in the 
healthy state ; several tubercles of various 
sizes were loosely attached to the body and 
fundus, they were round and very hard ; 
the cervix end body were considerably 
thicker and harder than natural ; ulceration 
had taken place on the os uteri, particularly 
the lower lip. A section of the uterus ex- 
hibited the common appearances of scir- 
rhus ; a circumscribed hardness was very 
perceptible, extending from the cervix to 
the body on the left side: several small, 
round, hard tumours were imbedded in the 
substance of the fundus. 


Examination of the Body five hours after death, 


On exposing the cavity of the abdomen, 
the omentum and intestines were found 
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EXTIRPATION OF THE UTERUS. 


highly inflamed, and adherent to each other 
by an effusion of lymph. Several folds of 
small intestines filled the pelvis, and were 
more inflamed and adherent than those 
above. The lowest convolutions were firmly 
adherent to the cut surfaces made in the 
operation and to each other, so as com- 
pletely to close the aperture from within ; 
only a small quantity of serum was effused. 
The bladder was natural. The perito- 
toneum, lining the pelvis, had, in general, a 
greenish and somewhat dull appearance, 
which, by some present, was thought to be 
of a gangrenous character, but its texture 
was perfectly firm and unyielding. The 
ovaria were retained in their usual position 
by the remainder of the round and broad 
ligaments. ‘He fimbriated extremity of the 
left fallopian tube was found closed, and 
distended with serum, nearly to the size of 
a hen's egg, and gradually narrowing along 
an inch of the tube to a point, where it was 
again closed. ‘The ovaria were, as is usual 
in persons who have borne children, flat- 
tened and corrugated, as if covered with 
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pain, in bringing down the cervix uteri 
within sight, when two important parts of 
the operation were performed, without any 
danger of wounding either the rectum or 
the bladder. 

The fundus uteri was drawn down 


‘through the upper opening, which, as it 


was thus brought in the direction of the 
round ligament, appears preferable to bring- 
ing it through the inferior or lower one. 
Whether it would be better, in a future 
operation, to divide the broad ligaments 
in situ, without bringing down the fundus, 
which certainly commits a degree of vio- 
lence to the parts, I leave for experience 
to decide ; I found it more difficult than I 
had anticipated, from the great depth 1 had 
to reach, and, after making one or two at- 
tempts, and wishing to shorten the operas 
tion as much as possible, | desisted. 

3rdly. The hemorrhage, at least as far as 
a careful examination of arteries uninjected 
may be depended upon, arose, not from the 
division of any vessel that ought not to 
have been divided, but chiefly from those 


cicatrices. The duplicatures of peri " 
forming the broad ligaments, were more 
separated below than above, where they 
inclose the ovaria, and were thus kept in 


union. A very careful examination was | 


to the uterus. One or two rather 
large veins, coming off from the plexus at 
the side of the pelvis, were found divided ; 
and when it is remembered that these veins 
have no valves, it is not unlikely a very 


made to discover, if possible, the sources of | considerable hemorrhage may have pro- 


hemorrhage. The arteries were probabl 
retracted, as none could be found divided, 
but the mouths of several considerable 
veins were seen distinctly on the right side, 
where the layers of the broad ligament 
were apenstel, and traced to the plexus at 
the side of the pelvis. The branches of the 
internal iliac on this side, and the sperma- 
tie arteries, were examined, but no irre- 
gularity as to size or distribution was dis- 
covered. 

The following are a few observations I 
beg to offer on the above operation, and 
its consequences :— 

ist. 1 think it due to myself and the 
profession to state, that it was not done 
precipitately. I had been in attendance, 
more or less, for sixteen months; the 
woman was in great and almost constant 
pain, rendered unable to follow any occu- 
pation, and was extremely anxious to have 
some method of relief attempted; the dis- 
ease was advancing, the operation and its 
dangers were fairly explained, and she per- 
sisted in wishing its performance. ‘lhese 
circumstances appear to me absolutely re- 
quisite to warrant the performance of so 
formidable an operation. Dr. Blundell ap- 
pears to have taken the same view of his 
case. 

2dly. The operation performed on this 
occasion, | conceive, admits of more safety 
and expedition than that performed by Dr. 


Blundell, There was no difficulty, nor much | 
i 


ceeded from this source alone. 

The operation lasted twenty-five minutes, 
and would have been much shorter, if some 
time had not been lost in endeavouring to 
secure the bleeding vessel. 


EXTIRPATION OF THE UTERUS. 
By Mr. Lizans. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancet. 


Sir,—Since my last communication on 
amputation, which you was kind enough 
to insert in your valuable Journal, I have 
the satisfaction to inform you, that I wit- 
nessed, this day, Mr. Lizars extirpate the 
whole of the uterus, after the scientific 
manner pursued by that profouud physician, 
Dr. Blundell, and I have every reason to 
expect the patient will recover. 

I have prevailed on Mr. Lizars, who is 
much occupied with his different avoca- 
tions, to seud you a detailed account of this 
most interesting operation. 


I remain, your much obliged, 
Scotus Secunpbvus. 


Edinburgh, Oct. 2, 1828. 
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QUERY: GLASGOW INTIRMARY? 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 


Sir,—You will perhaps allow me, through 
the medium of your Journal, to inquire of 
your readers, and the profession at large, 
what they would think of the following 
case, if it occurred in a hospital, and of the 
following treatment, if adopted in such a 
case, by a hospital surgeon ? 

We will suppose then, (for I go no far- 
ther than supposition,) that some one or 
other of the female nurses of a royal infir- 
mary, (aud there are royal infirmarics alike 
in Dublin, Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and Gias- 
Gow )—we will, 1 say, suppose that some 
one of the female nurses, (let it be No.1, 2, 
3, or 4, if you like; or, perhaps, we may as 
weil say No. 5,) by som~ accident fulls in 
such a manner as to injure the right hip 
joint, and give rise to a considerable degree 
of inflammatory action in that part. We 
will next suppose her confined to bed for 
the space of three days, without consulting 
either of the surgeons ; but that, at the end 
of that time, a certain surgeon-physician, 
who may chance ut the time to be one of the 
visiting surgeons, and in attendance on that 
ward, amony others, in which this unfortu- 
nate nurse lies, is consulted. We will sti!l 
go on to suppose that this certain Doctor, 
after all due inquiry and examination, pro- 
nounces this inflammation of the hip joint 


to be a‘ dislocation of the head of the femur 
into the foramen ovale,” and accordingly uses 
the pulleys, for the purpose of reducing this | 
supposed dislocation, without success. We 
will, in the next place, suppose the patient re- | 
turned to bed, and, at the expiration ofa few | 
days, sgain dragged into the operating the- 
atre, to have the reduction of this imaginary 
dislocation effected. Conceive the surgeon | 
still foiled, and then fancy him retiring for | 
a while, (during which time his patient is 
left in the theatre), to consult Sir Astley 
Cooper on dislocations, and returning, in the 
course of a few minutes, as wise as when he 
left her. Imagine him sending her once 
more to bed, but not till after he has the 
second time made a great and heroic at- 
tempt (with the assistance of his pulleys, 
and some four-and- twenty men of strength, ) 
to give the poor unfortunate, relief. Sup- 
pose him next, (after a few days more have 
elapsed,) to have assembled, under the name 
of ** a consultation,” a mighty cohort of the 
learned and the wise. Picture to yourself} 
the wretched patient once more (i.e. for the 
third time) brought out, and stretched upou 
a bed on the floor, with the dread imple- 
lements of our art spread arscund her, and 
in momentary fear of a renewal of all her 


INTELLECT.” 


former sufferings, by having these imple. 
ments most barbarously employed. 

Fancy, now, that you see the several 
members of this very imposing consultation, 
in regular succession, take up their rules 
of admeasurement, and ascertain most ac. 
curately the length, and breadth, and depth, 
and circumference, of every point of mat- 
ter, which may go to assist in the compo- 
sition of their patient, from her navel 
downwards, even unto the points of her 
toes; fancy all this, I say, to be at length 
got through; and, if it will not tire, just 
imagine the whole to be once more repeated. 
This too being, “ in the fulness of time,” 
brought to an end, you must behold, or ra- 
ther think you behold, this mighty company 
retiring to one side of the room ; and being 
there surrounded by something less thay 
half a score of clerks, (all starving for lack 
of knowledge,) standing with wide-stretched 
eyes, and gaping mouths, and their “ long 
ears pricked forward,’’ apparently deter- 
mined to see, and hear, and swallow, every 
thing that is intended for them, and as 
much more as may chance to drop from the 
lips of the learned and the true. , 

Just suppose yourself sitting in anxious 
expectation, during the time this precious 
host is standing ‘‘ in council solemn and de- 
liberation deep,” to decide on the nature of 
the case before them, and the treatment 
which ought to be pursued. Fancy yourself 
quietly hoping for a treat, in seeing the pul- 
leys presently employed, and tell me what 
must be your surprise and astonishment, 
when, the Council being dissolved, you are 
coolly informed that its members are un- 
certain whether there ‘* now be, or ever have 
been, any dislocation!!!" What, let me ask, 
must the public, as well as the pupils, think 
of such a surgeon? And allow me to in- 
quire, if such be a suitable man to fill the 
situation of a hospital surgeon, where he has 
not only the education of his pupils to direct 
and complete, but the health, and happi- 
ness, and life, perhaps of hundreds, under 
his peculiar and immediate care? And tell 
me, ought not this kind of treatment rather 
to have been expected in those times, when 
our profession was considered as a ** mys- 
tery,” than to take place in the present day, 
when it is looked upon as ‘ an art,” and as 
science 

Tam, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Tuomas Cartrr. 


P.S.—A few words to Messrs, Wood and 
Co. in my next. 
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TUMOUR.—FRACTURE OF THE SKULL. 61 


‘increased enlargement, to attempt the re- 
‘moval of the tumour, but wishes Mr. Law- 
ST, BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. [rence to see it first. Mr. Lawrence is of 
ee Opinion, that the growth proceeds either 
immediately from the scapula, or, that it is 
jin very close contact with it. Notwith- 
| standing its firm consistency, from its rapid 
Tuomas Settwoop, ewtat. 35, of short production, general appearance, and the 
stature, ruddy complexion, and healthy ap- otherwise sound constitutional health of the 
pearance, though not of strong constitution, | patient, he cannot think it is bone. Its re- 
was admitted into Magdalen Ward, under moval would be an operation no one ought 
the care of Mr, Earle, on the Sist of July, to be ambitious to perform ; and, therefore, 
1828. jin his judgment, Mr. Skey will act wisely 
The patient stated that he had been to defer the use of the knife, at all events, 
coachman to Lady Stapleton, near Henley,’ until Mr. Earle’sreturn. He looks upon the 
and that about fifteen months ago he was case as one likely to terminate unfavourably. 
crushed against a wall by a horse. He, Mr. Skey, in compliance, has relinquished 
thought he had sustained no serious injury, the idea of operating. 
and, for a time, took little or no notice of | Sept. 17. The patient thinks his general 
what had passed. The first time his atten- health is better now than it ever was, and 
tion was drawn again to it, was by the de- that it has daily improved since he came to 
tection of a swelling of about the size of a the hospital. No remedies have been re- 
pullet’s egg, projecting from the inferior angle sorted to, except attention to the general 
of the left scapula, and which he concluded health. ‘The tumour is, at least, one-third 
must have been forming for some time be- | larger than when first seen here. ‘There is 
fore he perceived it. It gave him no pain, now, occasionally, felt an aching pain in it. 
but increased rapidly in size; and from the The covering integuments are greatly in- 
inconvenience arising from its bulk, he was, | creased in vascularity. In the most depend- 
at length, under the necessity of applying | ing part of the enlargement, there is a slight 
for professional advice. He was put under fluctuation felt, as if there was a small por- 
the care of Dr. Tuckwell, of Oxford, who, | tion of fluid contained in a cyst. Mr. Earle 
after paying attention to the state of the) had passed an acupuncture needle into its 
patient for some time, was induced to state, substance, before he lefttown. lis opinion 
as hisopinion,—** | think this tumour would now is, that if cut into, the tumour would 
be better away, but I do not like to remove | probably present a mixed medullary and 
it.” Sellwood was then sent to town with scirrhous appearance. From its increased 
a recommendation to get under the care of enlargement, the unfavourable appearance 
Mr, Earle. The tumour is now as large as of the covering integuments, the state of the 
the head of a full-grown foetus, rather oval- patient’s chest, aud the condition of the 
shaped, perfectly smooth, and when grasped, glands, he thinks the disease malignant ; 
(which may be done forcibly, without occa- a'so, that as the operation of removal would 
sioning any pain whatever,) feels as hard as be an extremely painful one, and from which 
bone. It would appear to be firmly con- | no equivalent advantage could be fairly ex- 
nected to a great portion of the dorsum pected, it ought not to be performed. Dis- 
of the scapula. The glands in the neck, charged incurable. 
on both sides, and left axilla, are en-| 
larged; those in the neck to about the! 
size of a filbert ; those in the axilla, not to; CAS® OF EXTENSIVE FRACTURE OF THE 
so great an extent. Mr. Earle got Messrs.) S*ULI, WITH DEPRESSION OF BONF.— 
Vincent and Stanley (Mr. Lawrence was; 
not in town) to examine the tumour with! Browne, wtat. about 40, was ad- 
him; and, in the result, informed the | mitted into the hospital, under the care 
pupils, that but for the enlargement of the! of Mr. Earle, on the 30th September. He 
glands, he should have underiaken the re- was in a state of extreme intoxication 
moval of the growth forthwith. In conse-/ when admitted, and remained evidently 
quence, however, of such enlargement, he under its influence for a long period 
deemed it prudent, at any rate, to wait the afterwards. He was quite insensible ; and, 
event of a short period's attention to the|on examination, there was found a most 
patient’s general health. | extensive fracture of the skull. As nearly 
August 5, He enjoys excellent health. as possible, one half of the leit parie- 
The tumour, particularly within the last! tal bone was driven in upon the substance 
fortnight, has much increased in size, but is of the brain, Mr. Earle, at three o'clock, 
still free from pain, even on pressure. Mr.) p.m., (soon after admission,) elevated and 
Skey (attending during the temporary the teat te this portion of bone, and the pa- 


CASE OF A LARGR UNMANAGFABLE TUMOUR 
ON THE SCAPULA,. 


sence of Mr, Earle) feels disposed, from the \ tient tien showed some sigu of sensibility. 
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Soon after the operation, he shrunk when 
pinched. Mr. Earle thought the fracture 
extended not only across the whole skull- 
cap, but into, or across, the whole base of 
the skull. There was an opening of three 
lines in the coronal suture, on beth sides. 
Hardly any effusion appeared to have taken 
place, on elevating the depressed portion 
of bone. From so extensive an injury, no 
hope whatever was entertained of recovery. 
The patient had been sitting on the shafts 
of acart, from which he fell while driving the 
horse, with his head upon the street, close 
to the hind-legs of the animal, Whether 
the injury arose from the fall alone, bya 
kick from the horse, by the wheel passing 
over the head, or by either or all of these 
circumstances combined, could not be ascer- 
tained, In the course of the evening he 
became extremely irritable and restless, 
which continued during the night. Ordered 
an enema, and a dose of calomel and jalap, 
immediately. 

October 1. Very little alteration has taken 
place, except that he is more quiet than he 
was during the night. Pulse full; vene- 
section at six, a.m., ad 3xx; at eight, r.m., 
repeat venesection, ad §xiv. 

2. He spoke indistinctly yesterday at 
twelve o'clock; since which he has not 
been heard to articulate. There is hardly 
any protrusion of the brain, but the fetor 
from it is extremely offensive. Suppuration 
and sloughing are going on. Pulse sharp, and 
150. Two o'clock, p.m., the breathing has 
become laborious, and he is evidently fast 
approaching dissolution. 

3. He lingered till seven this evening, 
and expired, After death, the fracture was 
ascertained to have extended very nearly 
across the whole of the base of the skull; 
but the examination was conducted so irre- 
gularly, and with so little attention to the 
edification of the pupils, that, when the frag- 
ments in the dead-house were to be seen by 
most of them, there was no possibility of 
tracing any further effects from the injury. 


GUY'S HOSPITAL, 


EXTENSIVE LACERATION OF THE ARM, 


Rosenr Martin, xtat. 42, a muscular 
man, was admitted into Cornelius’s Ward 
on the 9th of August, under the care of the 
** Senior Surgeon,” He stated, that at Cam- 
berwell fair he incautiously put his hand 
through the bars of a lion’s den, and was 
a the animal’s head, when it struck at 

im violently with its paw, and severely 


lacerated his arm. He was immediately 
conveyed to the Hospital, where, on exami- 


POPLITEAL ANEURISM. 


nation, it was found that the integument; 
covering the back part of the forearm were 
lacerated to a great extent, detaching the 
fascia, and exposing the muscles, some of 
which were also partially lacerated. There 
had been but very little hemorrhage, and no 
large vessel was wounded. When admitted, 
he was ratuer faint. He was immediately 
placed in bed; the lacerated parts were 
supported, and kept as nearly in apposition 
as possible with adhesive straps. The arm 
laid upon a pillow, and the spirit wash or. 
dered to be kept constantly applied. A dose 
of house medicine. 

10. He has passed a restless night, and 
this morning is rather feverish, He com- 
plains of great pain inhisarm. The dress- 
ings were removed, and the spirit wash 
alone applied. Very little inflammation 


j had as yet been set up. In the evening the 
parts were mans Neti with lint, and sup- 


ported with adhesive straps, loosely applied, 
and over these the lotion as before. 

16. Since the last report, suppuration has 
taken place ; he is now much better, and is 
free from pain. Ordered to apply lint 
dipped in nitric acid lotion to the wounds, 
and the forearm to be covered with a lin- 
seed meal poultice. 

21. The wound is partially granulating, 
but the edges are still sloughy and ragged. 
Ordered to apply lint dipped in a solution 
of the chlorate of soda, and over this a 
warm bread poultice. 

27. The parts are now perfectly free from 
any sloughs or unhealthy appearances. The 
discharge of pus is copious and healthy, 
and the granulations increase. Ordered to 
take two grains of the sulphate of quinine, 
in two ounces of the infusion of roses, three 
times a-day, and to continue the applica- 
uons as betore. 

Sept. 6. Improved in every respect, 

16. The granulations are now on a level 
with the surrounding parts ; in some places 
cicatrization has commenced. 


29. The wounds are nearly healed, 


POPLITEAL ANEURISM-—-OPERATION OF TY« 
ING THE FEMORAL ARTERY. 


Thomas Digby, wtat. 25, a muscular and 
healthy-looking young man, was admitted 
into Naaman’s Ward, on the 14th of August, 
under the care of the ‘* Senior Surgeon.” 

He stated, that about five weeks back, in 
wheeling a barrow loaded with clay along 
some planks, his foot slipped off, and his 
heel was suddenly placed upon the ground, 
and he felt something give way in his ham, 
or, to use his own expression, he heard it 
“crick.”” He was immediately seized with 
a numbness of the whole limb, and an 
aching pain in the ham. In about five days 
afterwards, he felt a small lump in bis ham, 
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MR. GUTHRIE.—BOROUGH HOSPITALS. 63 


and his attention was more particularly di- 
rected to it, by its being attended with a 
distinct throbbing sensation. ‘This swelling 
so — increased in a few days, as to 
completely incapacitate him from walking. 
In this state he applied to the Hospital ; 
when admitted, the aneurismal tumour was 
considerably larger than a pullet’s egg, and 
completely occupied the popliteal space. 
‘The patient said, that it had increased ra- 
pidly within the last ten days. Its pulsa- 
tion was strong. Pressure upon the artery 
at the groin completely restrained the pul- 
sation, and the tumour then became almost 
obliterated. He was ordered to keep his 
bed. Some mild aperients were adminis- 
tered, and he was bled to 18 ounces. The 
operation was performed on the 26th Aug. 
There were two nerves closely in contact 
with the artery, where it was taken up. The 
nerve upon the inside of the artery was ex- 
ternal to the sheath, and that upon the outer 
side of the artery was within the sheath. 
After the operation, the patient was placed 
in bed, a flannel stocking was put upon the 
leg, and it was laid upon pillows, slightly 
flexed. In a few hours the temperature had 
increased ; the patient was free from pain, 
and only felt a little tingling sensation in 
the integuments of the leg. 

27. He a gvod night. The stock- 
ing was removed. There was no pulsation 
in the tumour. 

30, The limb is now of the same tempe- 
rature as the opposite. The tumour re- 
mains much the same. The wound was 
dressed to-day for the first time ; the upper 
part has firmly adhered. 

Sept. 6. Since the last report he has been 
rapidly improving ; the wound has healed at 
every point, excepting where the ligature is 
placed. The tumour has considerably di- 
minished, 

29. The ligature came away last Tuesday 
week, being 35 days after the operation. 
The wound has everywhere healed; the 
tumour is less than half its original size. 


WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL ©. WESTERN HOS- 
PITAL, 


To J. G. Guthrie, Exg., Sifgeon, 2, Berkeley 
Street, Piccadilly. 

Sirn,—Although I have been repeatedly 
informed, within the last few weeks, that 
you have taken every opportunity of speak- 
ing disrespectfully of the Western Hospital 
—moreover, that you have actually stated, 
“it should not be recognised by the Col- 
lege of Surgeons ;"’ I took no notice of such 


illiberality, not only considering it as the 
mere effect of that jealousy for which—par- 
don me, Sir—I am conscious of dhily giving 
ample cause, and as the production of the 
littleness of mind of a private individual ; 
but deeming the source from which such 
conduct could proceed, beneath my notice, 
But now that [ understand you have be- 
come a public officer, I feel it my duty pub- 
licly to inform you, that I do not consider 
such observations at all becoming one who 
has been, on entering his new office, sworn 
to impartiality; one who is only a junior 
surgeon to an hospital* that contains only 
about seventy beds; one who, to obtain that 
very a. had to solicit my vote. 
am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
W. W. Sreicn. 


25, Upper Seymour Street, Portman- 
Square, October 2, 1828. 


TRREGULAR ATTENDANCE OF THE SURGEONS 
AT THE BOROUGH HOSPITALS. 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


Sin,—As you have invariably evinced a 
laudable readiness to publish, in your Jour- 
nal, any communication calculated to ad- 
vance the interests of the medical pupil, [ 
am induced to request the insertion of the 
following :— 

In consequence of the appearance, in last 
week’s Lancet, of Mr. Earle’s proposal to 
make his visit at Bartholomew's Hospital at 
8 a.m., for the purpose of enabling the pupil 
to observe the practice of each surgeon, 
many of the Borough students, perceiving 
the advantages of such a regulation, are 
exceedingly desirous that a similar one 
should be adopted at one or both of the 
Borough Hospitals. Such a regulation ap- 
pears particularly suited to the Borough 
Hospitals, as the visits are made usually on 
the same day, and at the same hour, at 
each ; so that the privilege of attending the 
practice of both, does not exist in reality ; 
yet the surgeons never fail to announce this 
fallacious privilege in their advertisements. 

The adoption of such a regulation would 
not only be an act of justice to the pupils, 
but would be one of great personal conveni- 
ence to the surgeon. 

Should this intimation of the feelings of a 
great number of the pupils meet with pro- 
per attention, you will enjoy the gratifica- 
tion of having promoted in this instance, as 


* This hospital is recognised only per 
favor. Vide Regulation the 2nd, of Royal 
College of Surgeons. 
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64 
in many others, the interests of medical 
studen 


ts. 
1 have the honour to be, &c. 
A Borovuca Srupext 


[We have received several other letters 
on this subject, some of which complain 
bitterly of the non-attendance of the sur- 
geons at the appointed hour for operating 
on Tuesday last; in consequence of which, 
many of the pupils were prevented from 
hearing the anatomical Lecture at St. Tho- 
mas’s Hospital. The pupils have the re- 
medy in their own hands; they have only 
to act with spirit and discrimination, and 
the evil will be instantly removed. ‘They 
should meet, and present a Remonstrance 
to the surgeons; should this have no effect, 
they can demand, and legally recover, their 
entrance fees.—Ep. L.] 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Communications have been received 
from Dri Eowarps—Mr. R. Lanyon, Jun. 
—A Constant Reaper—Mr. J. Froc- 
catr—A Reaper or Tue Lancer—Mr. J. 
Hovitox—Mr. De ra Fons—Mr.T. 
—Mr. J. — Mepicus — Mr. W. 
Coorer—Mr. W.Jonnson—* Tuat's Aut” 
Guyensis — Homuncutus 
Accusaron—Mr, J. Cuntis—A 
Lennox. 

Mr. Catxert’s letter, with his subscrip- 
tion of £9 16 6, for the distressed Medi. 
cal Gentleman and Family, in our next. 


The medical department of the London 
University has assumed a most promising 
aspect ; the number of pupils already en- 
tered, has far exceeded the expectations of 
the most sanguine of its supporters, The 
accommodations for the pupils are admirable 
and unrivalled, and a Srewarp has been 
appoiated who plies excellent dinners, 
breakfasts, soups, &c., at less than one half 
of the charges at the inferior coffee houses ; 
indeed, the arrangements for the instruction 
and comfort of the students, cannot be 
sufficiently praised. 


The removal of Mr. Charles Bell from 
the Windmill Street School, mast prove the 
ruin of that miserable establishment. Mr. 
Bell, we are told, sold the good-will of the 
conceru (thus the pupils are bartered like 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


a flock of sheep, or a herd of swine,) to the 
Mipptesex Own for 15001., of which sum 
he has refunded 4001., in consequence of his 
appointment in the London University. 

“ Panope” has our thanks ; the subject is 
one of interest, and shall receive adequate 
attention. 

We will endeavour to find a place for at 
least a portion of the letter signed AAjJea. 

A—tThe inquiry shall be instituted. 

We are obliged to “* Medicus” for his ex- 
cellent critique on the Lectures of a Dr, 
Chambers; but we do not consider that the 
Doctor or his Lectures are worthy of no- 
tice. 

The letter signed ‘“* W. Cooper,” was 
surely intended as a hoax. ; 

A Subscriber suggests, that great caution 
should be onerciced fa electing a surgeon to 
the Hospital Ship ‘* Grampus,” as the late 
surgeon sent his “ lithotomy cases” to the 
London and other Hospitals. 

“« Medicus” is referred for “ the mode of 
treatment” to Tne Lancer, No. 256, page 
524. 

It is not likely that we shall publish the 
outline of Geology. 

Our “ first” Glasgow Correspondent is re- 
quested to forward his reply to Messrs. 
Wood and Co., as soon as possible ; the letter 
of his ‘‘ friend” shall be published next week. 

We published the “‘ Introductory Lec- 
tures” four years ago; the same lectures 
are delivered now, and the same lectures by 
many persons have been delivered these 
twenty years; under these circumstances, 
it is surely unnecessary to publish them 
again. 

‘“* Observer” complains of the depreda- 
tions of a Bar among the morbid ‘* spici- 
mins” and preparations in the Birming- 
ham Hospital ; the creature, it appears, is 
not only a Bat, but a cormorant; if its 
flights to the said hospital be not less fre- 
quent, and less annoying, we shall clip the 
little animal’s wings. 

“C.S.” next week ; will he favour as 
with his name, confidentially ? 

The Middlesex Hospital is not beneath 
notice, but the surgical practice is. The 
Ow t, we hear, has sent his beak through a 
stranzulated gut—where was the coroner? 

Thanks for the notice of the case of 
Tetanus, but we have no relish for benighted 
Oysterian Surgery 

We will endeavour to procure the For- 
moula inquired for by a “* Constant Reader.” 

« F.B, D.” is requested to call in Bed- 
ford Squave, before twelve o'clock. 
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